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Seeing the Stars 


He stood on the bridge. It was a dark night. He was looking 
up at the stars. There was one he didn’t remember seeing 
before. 

A passer-by slowed his pace and stopped. “Young man,” he 
said, “I know it is none of my business, but what are you doing?” 

“Enjoying life,” was the answer. 

“T’ll admit you seemed satisfied just standing there looking 
up. What fun do you get from that?” 

“T am not hunting fun. But I do enjoy looking up now and 
then. I’m hunting something.” 

“You talk kinda queer to me. But, say, what did you see up 
there —a plane?” 

“No — come here — stand right there and I’ll show you.” 

“All right. What is there to see? I don’t see a thing,” said 
the passer-by. 


“You are not looking for the right things up there. I was 
looking at the stars. Don’t they mean something to you?” 

“No, I never bother them. They have never bothered me. 
So long.” 

“But wait,” said the younger man. “Jesus Christ looked at 
some of those same stars. Doesn’t that thrill you?” 

“Not so much... . So long.” Can you see the stars? 

Roscoe Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH ... in re news... 


Secretary Greever will retire 

Dr. Walton H. Greever has declared 
himself ineligible for re-election as 
secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. A successor, to be chosen at 
Cleveland on Oct. 5, will take office 
Jan. 1. 

Assigned to Dr. Greever by the ULC 
Executive Board at its meeting on July 
2 was the preaching of the sermon at 
the opening session of the Cleveland 
convention. 

Following completion of his term as 
secretary, Dr. Greever will retire to 
Columbia, S. C. This was his home 
town during his career as editor and 
theological professor, previous to elec- 
tion to the ULC office in 1932. 


Cleveland program outlined 

The organ in Cleveland’s Music Hall 
will start playing the processional hymn 
at 10 a.m. Saturday, Oct. 5, as delegates 
to the ULC’s biennial convention pre- 
pare to receive the Holy Communion. 
Business sessions will begin at 2, with 
election of officers and reports of offi- 
cers and executive board scheduled for 
the afternoon and evening. 

Tentative program for the conven- 
tion was approved by the ULC Exec- 
utive Board on July 2. It provides for 
a mass meeting at 4 p.m. Sunday, with 
Martin Niemoeller or Hans Lilje as 
speaker if either of these men can be 
present. 

The Pension Board is scheduled to 
report Monday morning, and Board of 
American Missions Monday afternoon. 
Evening session will feature the award 
of medals to chaplains serving in World 
War II. Tuesday will bring forth re- 
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ports of the Boards of Foreign Missions, 
Education, ‘and Deaconess Work. The 
Laymen’s Movement dinner will be 
held Tuesday evening. 

Sessions from 8:45 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Wednesday will include the reports of 
the Board of Social Missions, Parish 
and Church School Board, and Board 
of Publication. Thursday will provide 
time for reports of Women’s Missionary 
Society, Luther League, Brotherhood, 
and assorted committees. Thursday 
evening has been left open, with the 
possibility that it may be a time for 
the convention to complete unfinished 
business or to take up the schedule of 
committee reports assigned to Friday - 
afternoon, Oct. 11. 

Climax of the Cleveland convention 
will come Friday morning, with reports 
of the world program of Lutheranism. 


Brothers serve Muhlenberg 

Two brothers were elected, one to. 
the vice-presidency and the other to a_ 
professorship at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., recently, as the college — 
augmented its staff to care for increased — 
enrollment in September. 

They are Dr. Robert C. Horn, who 
has been dean since 1930, and Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, who has been a special 
instructor since March. The expansion 
program, Dr. Levering Tyson, presi- 
dent, said, provides for an anticipated — 
doubling of the student body. Before © 
the war enrollment was 525. The board — 
of trustees has adopted a budget which > 
will permit the addition of 45 members 
to the faculty and proportionate in-— 
creases in the administrative personnel. 

Dr. Edward Horn, elected professor 
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ROBERT CHISOLM HORN 


of religion, was graduated from the 
college in 1907. He entered the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1908. Following 
ordination in 1911, he went to Japan 
as a missionary. 

For more than 30 years he was in 
Japan. The first eleven years were 
spent as a teacher in the boys’ school 
at Kumamoto, three years as pastor in 
Nagoya, and sixteen years at the Lu- 
theran theological seminary in Tokyo. 
He was president of the institution for 
the twelve years prior to his return to 
this country in 1941, just before the 
outbreak of the war. For three years, 
before his assignment at Muhlenberg, 
he was pastor of Trinity Church, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

At the college he has been teaching 
English Bible and giving an elective in 
Japanese culture. 

His brother, Dr. Robert Horn, now 
vice-president, was graduated from 
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EDWARD TRAILL HORN 


Muhlenberg in 1900 and has been a 
member of the faculty since 1904, when 
he became professor of Greek language 
and literature. During the latter years 
of the administration of the late Dr. 
John A. W. Haas, he was assistant to 
the president .and for two years was 
acting president. He succeeded Dr. 
George T. Ettinger as dean in 1930. The 
new vice-president holds a doctorate 
of philosophy from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Other appointments to the faculty 
include Sherwood R. Mercer, now with 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Education as dean of the faculty, and 
Perry F. Kendig, a member of the 
English department since 1938, as dean 
of students. 


Figures 
Receipts of the ULC on apportioned 
benevolence for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30 exceeded $2,000,000—for the 
first time in history. Giving to ULC 
causes continues to increase in 1946. 
First six months brought forth appor- 
tionment receipts of $1,161,445, 17.5 per 
cent higher than in 1945. 

Nearly one-fourth of the $10,000,000 
World Action fund had been raised in 
cash by June 30, reports Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, Average for the eight member- 
churches of the National Lutheran 
Council was 24 per cent of the two- 
year quota. The ULC was lagging with 
19 per cent received. 

Total World Action fund from United 
Lutherans on June 30 was $948,339. Far 
ahead was the Augustana Synod, with 
45.9 per cent of its two-year quota 
already met. 

Membership of the United Lutheran 
Church at the close of 1945 was 1,810,- 
076. Of these, 1,298,901 are confirmed 
members, 871,044 communicants. 


Not enough ministers 

WantTeEp: 277 Lutheran pastors. 

Two out of every ten congregations 
in Augustana Synod were vacant early 
in May. One hundred and forty-five 
parishes, consisting of 241 churches, 
were without a local pastor. 

Calls for 132 ministers were in the 
hands of Missouri Synod’s district pres- 
idents at their May meeting in St. 
Louis. Only 77 seminary graduates 
were available. One hundred and fifty- 
seven requests for vicars to assist in 
parish work had been made. Sixty-six 
students were on file to be assigned. 

Dr. G. Everett Arden, professor of 
church history and liturgics at Rock 
Island, made a study of the situation 
in Augustana. 

“A total of 468 men must be re- 
cruited .. . within the deeade ending in 
1955,” he reported. “Thus, instead of 
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sending the usual 20 to 25 men to the 
seminary ... we must enlist at least 
an annual average of a little more than 
forty-six.” 

Both synods stated that increased ac- 
tivity had produced the crisis. 

“This shortage,” Missouri’s Lutheran 
Witness claimed, “is caused not by an 
abnormally low number of candidates 
for the ministry ... but in the expan- 
sion of our work.” 

“The most decisive factor” behind the 
needs of Augustana, according to Dr, 
Arden, “has been the aggressive mis- 
sionary program undertaken by the 
synod since 1937.” , 


Vast influence 

There are 750,000 people in the 950 
churches in metropolitan Detroit, esti- 
mates the Free Press. Total valuation 


sof church property is above $75,000,000. ° 


“Delving into comparative statistics,” 


writes Adrian Fuller in the Free Press, _ 


“we find that the largest single gate for 
a World Series baseball game here 
was 54,280 fans. For all “Tiger” home 
games last year attendance was 1,250,- 


000. Public concerts attracted 175,000. © 


“Compare that with a yearly church 
attendance of almost 40 millions.” 


Canadian Lutheran Council 
Prospects are now very good for 
establishment of a Canadian Lutheran 


Council, which would provide for the — 


churches in Canada the type of co- 
operation achieved in the United States 
by the National Lutheran Council. 

A proposed constitution of the Coun- 
cil was recommended by the ULC 


Executive Board at its July 2-3 meeting © 
for approval by the Cleveland conven- — 
tion. It has been approved in recent — | 
weeks by the three ULC synods in © 


Canada. American Lutherans will con- 


The Lutheran ~~ 


sider the Council plans at their con- 
vention this fall. It is hoped that the 
Missouri Synod also will join. 

The English District of the Missouri 
Synod has recommended that Mis- 
sourians in the United States affiliate 
with the National Lutheran Council. 
Such:a move was defeated by Missouri 
at the 1944 convention, but has better 
prospects of success in 1947. 


Professors 

DR. GEORGE R. SELTZER who has been elected 
head of the liturgical department of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. He succeeds Dr. Luther D. 
Reed. Dr. Seltzer was graduated from Muhlen- 


berg College in 1925 and from the seminary 


in 1928. Postgraduate work in Christian History 
was done at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. He received his doctorate of philosophy 
in 1934. From 1928 to 1937 he was pastor of 
St. Paul's Church, Hartford, Conn., and during 


‘his last year there served as librarian of the 


Case Memorial Library at the Hartford Foun- 
dation. He has been assistant professor at the 
Philadelphia Seminary since 1937. 
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THE REY. WILLIAM H. COOPER, pastor of 
Grace Church, Roxborough, Pa., since 1928, 
who will become a professor in the Old Testa- 
ment department of Northwestern Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 19. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University and took postgraduate 


work at the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Pastor Cooper was or- 
dained by the New York and New England 
Synod in 1926 following graduation from the 
Philadelphia Seminary. He was pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
1926 to 1928, has been on the Board of Dea- 
1942, and served on the 
Committee on Church Architecture 


coness Work since 


Not "they" or "we" 

“What happens in Mississippi or 
Nevada is the legitimate concern of 
Pennsylvania or Indiana,” points out 
the ULC Board of Education. “It is not 
a matter of they, but a matter of we.” 

On this basis, said the board at its 
meeting on June 25-26, the church 
should determine on a national scale 
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its program for strengthening some ex- 
isting college and refusing to strengthen 
others. It should also establish insti- 
tutions where church strategy suggests. 

A “Christian Higher Education Year,” 
sometime before 1950, to be featured 
by a campaign for $5,000,000 for United 
Lutheran colleges, would be intended 
to help in carrying out the nation-wide 
educational strategy. 

“In a period which witnesses an in- 
creasing tendency of state and federal 
governments to support and control 
higher education, it is important that 
at least some independent institutions, 
beholden to no government agency for 
financial or other support, persist,” de- 
clared the Board of Education. 

“It is not that we think state or non- 
sectarian institutions are either god- 
less or anti-religious. The point is that 
they are dominated by motives and 
serve purposes that are not, in specific 
terms, directed toward spiritual ends.” 

The number and location of ULC 
theological seminaries should also be 
a subject of study, the board believes. 
It is asking the church for permission 
to call area conferences of representa- 
tives of synods supporting certain 
seminaries. In its 1932 report the board 
recommended merger of the Philadel- 
phia and Gettysburg seminaries, Ham- 
ma and Chicago, Western and North- 
western, and establishment of a new 
seminary on the Pacific coast. 


Rural Church 

Lutherans from nine states plowed 
into the problems of the country church 
at the first annual Rural Life Institute 
at Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., July 15-19. “Rearranging the 
Rural Parish,” “Problems of Rural 
Growth,” and “Current Trends in Rural 
Arnerica” were among topies discussed. 


“In a day which sees so much effort 
... to better various sides of American 
life, . . . this conference will raise the 
standard of the church’s work in rural 
areas,” Dr. L. A. Pierson, president of 
he South Dakota district of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, said. The 
seminar was sponsored by the Division 
of American Missions of the National 
Lutheran Council, the Rural Life Com- 
mission of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, and Augustana College. 

Other rural life institutes will follow 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., 
Sept. 2-6, and at Lutherhaven, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, Sept. 9-13. 


Bus for parochial school children? 
Transportation of children attending 
parochial schools at public expense has 
been written into a proposed amend- 
ment to Wisconsin’s state constitution. 
It will go before voters in November. 
Meanwhile, members of a Juneau 
County school board have been de- 
fendants in a suit started by taxpayers 
to prevent transporting children to a 
Catholic school in Lyndon, Wis. Schools 
in three towns were consolidated and 


the board has been transporting about. ~ 


40 pupils from the area to Lyndon. 
There most of them attend the Catholic 
school. 

“If there is no school provided in 
their district,” counsel for the board 
argued, “there is nothing in Wisconsin’s 
constitution that prohibits the transpor- 
tation of children in buses provided by 
the taxpayers to a parochial school. The 
only thing provided in our constitution 
is that these children attend an ac- 
credited school.” 

Lawyer for the taxpayers declared 
that “if one group can demand trans- 
portation” to private schools at public 
expense, then “any other sect” can de- 
mand the same privilege. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Rabbits 

Sout Austra is afflicted with an 
invasion of rabbits. Wherever they go 
they eat the herbage so close that 
“dust-bowl” conditions follow. The 
model industrial town of Whyalla dis- 
liked the encroaching result very much, 
not only because it was personally dis- 
agreeable but also because it injured 
the town’s industries. The local author- 
ities devised a cure for the evil by 
erecting a fence 14 miles long, which 
enclosed 30 square miles. This kept the 
rabbits away from the town, protected 
the surrounding vegetation and shelt- 
ered the people and industry from the 


' worst of the “dust-bowl” conditions. 


Vatican 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES of the Vatican 
have been indicated in recent minor 
news items. (1) On May 14 its new 
envoy to Prague was named and cred- 
ited with a reduction in rank from “in- 
ternuncio” to “nuncio”—a minister in- 


stead of ambassador. The reason given 


was that the Czech government, “in- 
fluenced from outside,” would no longer 
recognize the Vatican representative as 
dean of the diplomatic corps as hereto- 
fore. 

(2) In view of the promised future 


-importance of China the Vatican has 


raised the church there from a mission- 
ary outpost to a regularly organized 
hierarchy. This was foreshadowed 
when Archbishop Tien was recently 
elevated to the cardinalate. 

(3) The recent announcement by the 
Vatican, that Romania had requested 
the withdrawal of the apostolic nuncio 
from Bucharest, was later denied by 
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the Romanian legation at Rome. The 
statement and the denial are both parts 
of the political strategy being pursued 
by Stalin and Pope Pius XII. 


Won't vote 

VoTinc, IN TurRKEY (May 25) for 
municipal offices presented a technique 
that seems curious to Americans. Out 
of a total population of 18,000,000, only 
2,000,000 were eligible to vote. Police 
and soldiers are forbidden by law to 
take part in elections. Civil officials of 
the State were entitled to vote, with 
this restriction—they could not vote in 
the districts in which they held office. 

Two parties were supposed to contest 
the election. They bear names that are 
intriguingly familiar to us—“Republi- 
can” and “Democrat.” But there the 
parallel ends, for in this election the 
Democrats announced they would not 
vote. The reason for this attitude lies 
in the fact that the “Democrats” are the 
opposition party. They had been press- 
ing for a national election, but did not 
expect or desire it before February 
1947. President Inonu caught them off 
base by setting the election date for 
June 15, which gave the “Democrats” 
no time to prepare an effective cam- 
paign. So they wouldn’t vote. 


Business is good 

DIPLOMATIC ANTAGONISM between 
Russia and the U. S. seemingly has good 
effect on business: The shipment of 
U. S. goods to Russia is much larger 


‘than the prewar standard. More than 


$26,000,000 worth of steam and Diesel 
locomotives alone have been shipped 
via Vladivostok since lend-lease ship- 
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ments ended last September. 

The present shipments are being paid 
for by exports of furs, practically the 
only commodity coming out of Russia. 
By 1950, however, Russia hopes to have 
developed a radio industry of her own, 
erecting 28 medium and short-wave 
broadcasting stations, and implement- 
ing them by the manufacture of three 
million radio sets for purchase by her 
public. After that an export market 
will be the goal. f 


Maps 

RUSSIA HAS BEGUN a unique five-year 
plan. She intends to make a complete 
air-survey map of all of her 905,000 
square kilometers. The technique of 
photo reconnaissance, used so effect- 
ively during the war to map roads and 
industrial plants, to detect enemy posi- 
tions and possible weaknesses, will be 
applied to further an intimate and ac- 
curate record of Russia’s terrain. 

It is a promising way for any nation 
to become better acquainted with itself 
and its resources. This highly developed 
use of the air for the purposes of com- 
merce and warfare alike should become 
a very valuable asset. 


Veto 

OLD NEWS very pertinent to one of 
the present UN contentions appears in 
a quotation from the June 1 issue of 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 
The speaker is President Taft, address- 
ing the International Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics at Washington, April 26, 
1910:—“The judge who presides over a 
cause in which he is interested dies in 
infamy if discovered. 

“The citizen who constitutes himself 
a judge in his own cause as against his 
fellow-citizen, and presumes to attack 
him, is a lawbreaker and as such dis- 
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graced. So should a nation be held as 
disgraced which insists upon sitting in 
judgment in its own cause in case of an 
international dispute.” . 


Neutrality : 
WHEN THE poors of the UN are swung 
open to admit neutral nations into 
membership, there is at least one nation 
that will not ask for the privilege. 
Switzerland, continuing steadfast in her 
adherence to the principle of neutrality, 
has decided that membership in UN 
would affect unfavorably her independ- 
ent relation to the nations of the world, 
because of some of the obligations laid 
on members. A half-measure is being 
considered by Switzerland; she will be 
willing to take part in some of the UN 
economic and social organizations. 


News notes 

The bars are partly down for outsid- 
ers who would like to travel in Russia. 
Tourists are assured that they may 
move about “freely inside Russia,” but 
not in the border Balkan and Baltic 
states, Western Ukraine, and parts of 
White Russia. That is because these 
areas are in process of being Soviet- 
ized, and witnesses are not desired. 

Under cover of the UN cloud of dis- 
satisfaction and threat, Franco is purg- 
ing the Spanish Army. This is not to 
appease UN, but rather to bolster 
Franco’s personal position by ridding 
the army of officers who favor the re- 
turn of the monarchy. 


Italy has a bright plan for paying the 


reparations which Russia is demanding 
for Yugoslavia and herself. She offers 
to make electrical equipment for Rus- 
sia, if Russia will furnish the raw ma- 
terials. Only one other thing is asked 
for; Italy wants Uncle Sam to provide 
the cash with which to pay her workers 
and other manufacturing costs. 
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WASHINGTON 


Guest writer for this week is Dr. 
Gerhard E. Lenski, pastor of Grace 
Church, Washington, correspondent of 
the Lutheran Standard, and ardent 
promoter of Lutheran unity. 


Lutherans 

Living under the shadow of mighty 
governmental agencies and moved by 
the urgency of world-wide problems 
and issues, Washington Lutherans have 
found themselves drawn to one an- 
other. There are many things the Lu- 
theran Church needs to do today that 
can only be done when we work to- 


‘gether. What a fine array of activities 


have already been set up in which all 
Lutherans of our city now share—the 
Service Center, the Inner Mission So- 
ciety, the Pastors’ Association, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Chorus. 

In the recent evangelism campaign 
the Missouri folk worked happily with 
all the rest of us under the spirited 
leadership of Dr. Oscar Carlson. Lu- 
theran unity can be attained. Disunity 
is a luxury which becomes frightfully 
expensive and terribly sinful in times 
like these. 


Notes at large 

Report has it that not a single Fed- 
eral agency will escape drastic reduc- 
tion in force during the next 12 months. 
Pay raises go into effect July 1, but if 
you haven’t a job it’s not going to be 
easy to stay on in this man’s town. 
Rents are higher than ever and, despite 
the law, they are often raised. The Fed- 
eral Aid-to-Education Bill—S. 181 will 


: _ hardly be acted on at this time. The 
- so-called Mead-Aiken Bill, which is 
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aimed to provide public aid to parochial 
and private schools, is still in commit- 
tee. Apparently there has been no 
church reaction to the president’s ap- 
proving the so-called Lunch-Bill which 
gives funds for food to parochial as well 
as public schools. 


Russia 

Our relations with Russia grow more 
strained. The daily press continues its 
frank recital of new clashes. The once 
jaunty optimism of Mr. Roosevelt has 
had to be replaced by something stiffer. 

Where do our humble church-folk 
appear in this mighty interplay of world 
politics? Theirs is the harder task of 
keeping the soul of America unsullied, 
of making democracy work, of lifting 
Christian idealism high in a world that 
has disregarded it. The church’s part 
is not easily defined, but it is not less 
important on that score. 


Unity 

For a long time the writer has been 
an advocate of a closer, friendlier fel- 
lowship among all Lutheran groups of 
our land. As a member of the Eastern 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church, he belongs to a body composed 
of 201 congregations and some 75,000 
members.- For ten years this group has 
declared itself ready for pulpit and 
altar fellowship with both the United 
Lutheran Church and the Missouri 
Synod, and has regularly importuned 
the larger body to which it belongs to 
approve and to establish the same. Last 
week this Eastern District met again 
and re-affirmed its “historic and tra- 
ditional position” in the matter. 


No Chance of World Council Co-operation With Rome 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Cockburn goes to Vatican to investigate united action 


with Vatican regarding relief. Inspects situation in Greece 


Dr. J. HutcHtson Cocksurn, director 
of the World Council’s Department of 
Reconstruction, returned in May from 
Italy and Greece. He met with the Re- 
construction Committee of the Italian 
Protestant churches. He—a Scot—car- 
ried in Swiss francs a sum of money 
granted by the Swedish Church to Ger- 
man pastors who are still serving their 
churches in Italy! 

He found that the cost of living in 
Italy was very high and that the salary 
of Italian pastors was very low, only 
about 6,000 lire a month, which repre- 
sents about $26. Dr. Cockburn drew a 
dramatic comparison with the salary of 
the head waiter in his hotel, who re- 
ceives 9,000 lire a month plus all his 
food. It is unnecessary to observe that 
head waiters in good hotels frequently 
receive more than ministers even in 
America, but the important thing is that 
his food is free. Italian ministers have 
frequently been forced to sell their fur- 
niture and other personal possessions 
to keep their families from starving. 


Dr. CocksurN’s most interesting 
contact in Rome was with the Vatican 
officials whom he approached regarding 
the possibility of eventful co-operation 
with the World Council in its work 
among refugees and displaced persons. 
Monseigneur Tardini, first Secretary of 
State, expressed his appreciation of all 
work undertaken among such unfor- 
tunate people, but stated that there was 
no possibility of united action now. 

A visit was also paid to Monseigneur 
Bojer, director of studies at the Gre- 
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gorian University. Here Dr. Cockburn 
inquired about “Unitas,” the Roman 
Catholic movement which attempts to 
bring churches together under Roman 
leadership. Many people believe that 
this attempt of the Catholics to organize 
an ecumenical movement is directed 
merely against Catholicism’s arch- 
enemy, communism and against the 
U.S.S.R. In any event, Monseigneur 
Bojer maintained that religious freedom 
exists in Italy, Spain, and in South 
America. When Dr. Cockburn pressed 
the matter, he disclaimed his com- 
petence, as a sponsor of Christian unity, 
to go further into the question of re- 
ligious freedom. 

One of the facts which emerged from 
these conversations was that the Vat- 
ican originally intended to broaden 
“Unitas” in order to give non-Roman 
churches fuller representation in the 
organization, but it was not possible to 
carry out this idea because of strong 
objections from American Catholics! 
When Dr. Cockburn asked what prac- 
tical results this movement toward 
union might achieve, he was told that 
the Vatican could conceivably be led 
to recognize certain liturgical practices 
of the Orthodox or the Anglo-Cath- 
olics. In other words, the movement 
seemed to be purely political and en- 
tirely in favor of strengthening the 
pope’s hand throughout the world. 


GREECE IS STILL suffering from the 
German and Italian occupation. Wages 
have reached sea-bottom. That is, they 
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have gone so far below the normal 


standard that the money is virtually 
worthless. British gold sovereigns have 
been poured into the country in an ef- 
fort to support currency but in many 
instances this measure only served to 
raise the price of British gold coins, 
which incidentally cannot circulate in 
England. A worker receives 4,000 
drachma per day and a dollar is worth 
5,000 drachma; thus fhe average laborer 
has only enough money for food, but 
nothing for rent, clothes or other neces- 
sities of life. 

In contrast to this, the 7,000 Orthodox 
priests get only 8,000 drachma per 
month! and are therefore forced to live 
on the generosity of their parishioners 
who have had no training in steward- 
ship or voluntary offerings. Dr. Cock- 
burn heard on all sides that Greece 
would have starved without UNRRA. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is the 
state church of Greece, but free 
churches are tolerated. However, they 
may not establish orphanages if the or- 
phanages are intended to take up Or- 
thodox children and convert them to 
Protestant faith. In other words pro- 
selytizing is strictly forbidden. One of 
the reasons for the protection is to pre- 
vent inroads of Roman Catholicism. 


THe Greek EvancericaL Church has 
only 13 congregations scattered all over 
the country. These are served by eight 
ordained ministers and four lay preach- 
ers, but many more are needed even 
for their present church members. In 
addition to this there is also a so-called 
Free Evangelical Church, but both 
churches work together, and the Or- 
thodeox Church—contrary to many ac- 
cusations that have been made—does 
not deliberately discriminate against 


either of them. 


The Orthodox Church itself has had 
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a special movement called “ZOE” 
(meaning “life’) which has been at- 
tempting to evangelize the country. It 
consists of about 70 outstanding men 
who belong not only to the clergy but 
also to other professions. These men 
follow a very strict spiritual discipline 
and even take a vow of celibacy. It is 
not forbidden to marry, but those who 
marry must resign from the brother- 
hood. Priests must resign if they be- 
come bishops, because it is believed 
that bishops are too busy to observe the 
strict way of life followed by this spir- 
itual fraternity. 

ZOE has been largely responsible for 
establishing 300 Sunday schools, which 
count about 50,000 scholars. The move- 
ment has also been responsible for a 
number of other Christian organiza- 
tions, including the Christian Student 
Union. 


IT IS WELL KNOWN that Greece is pre- 
sided over by a regent who is the arch- 
bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
Damaskinos. He is reported to be a 
capable man with a great deal of poise 
and personality, plus a good sense of 
humor. He rates as one of the tallest, 
if not the tallest, man in Greece and 
simulated dislike for Dr. Cockburn— 
whom he asked to lunch—because Dr. 
Cockburn was slightly taller than he. 


So FAR WE HAVE not been able to 
send any of our representatives into 
the other Balkan countries. Recently 
a secretary of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation managed to spend three 
weeks in Yugoslavia, but latest news 
is that the bishop of Hereford from 
Great Britain was not able to obtain a 
visa to enter Tito’s state. Sooner or 
later, however, we hope to re-establish 
connections with the Orthodox and 
Protestant churches of these countries 
and to bring whatever help they need. 


Canada Synod Laymen Ask for Apportionment Increase 


By NORMAN BERNER 


“THE EMPHASIS must be on evange- 
lism all year round,” declared President 
J. H. Reble in his report to the conven- 
tion of the Synod of Canada, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Kitchener, Ontario, 
June 18-21. Taking his advice seriously, 
the delegates instructed the Committee 
on Social Missions to institute a “Cam- 
paign of Evangelism” to strengthen the 
synod for five major projects that lie 
ahead. 

First—A drive for $100,000 in 1947- 
48 toward a new building for Waterloo 
College. Enrollment is, and undoubt- 
edly will continue to be, so high that the 
present single all-purpose building is 
no longer adequate. Pointing out that 
Waterloo is the only Lutheran college 
of university standing in the dominion, 
Dr. John Schmieder, president of the 
Board of Governors, urged, “We must 
expand now, or lose our heritage.” 

Seconp—A Lutheran home for the 
aged. The Rev. C. S. Roberts, chairman 
of the Committee on Social Missions, 
exhibited plans for such a home. Since 
construction is not possible at present, 
the committee was instructed to secure 
temporary quarters and organize a 
home as soon as possible. 

Tuirp—Completion of $100,000 ob- 
jective for Lutheran World ° Action. 
Director. Lloyd Schaus reported 
$61,594.98 received to date. Twenty-six 
congregations have passed their two- 
year quotas. -- *° « 

Fourta—New work: in home mis- 
sions. ‘Two mission: congregations were 
received into synod; St: John’s, Aylmer, 
and Redeemer, Toronto. A number of 
others are planned, especially in urban 
centers where there is no Lutheran 
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church. From Montreal to Windsor is 
nearly 600 miles. Stragetically located 
at points in between, these new mis- 
sions will be “connecting links” bring- 
ing east and west closer together. 

FirrH—An increased budget. Caught 
between a recommendation of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee to increase the con- 
firmed member apportionment from 
$2.50 to $3.50 and a recommendation of 
its Finance and Stewardship Commit- 
tee to increase it to $5.00, synod “set- 
tled” for $4. The total budget will be 
$97,172. Strongest support ‘for the in- 
crease to $5 came from the laymen. 

According to the figures of Statis- 
tician O. T. C. Stockmann, the synod 
continues to grow. Increases in bap- 
tized membership. brought the total to 
34,113; in confirmed membership to 
24,293; of communing membership to 
19,123. Apportioned benevolence 
jumped $6,451 to $45,753. 


AFTER MORE than 20 years of faithful 
service as secretary of the synod, Dr. 
C. H. Little has retired. He is succeeded 
by the Rev. C. R. Cronmiller, formerly 
vice-president of synod and recently 
discharged from the Air Force chap- 
laincy. Dr. J. H. Reble continues “as 
president. The Rev. A. G. Jacobi was 
re-elected vice-president; the Rev! 
O. T. C. Stockmann as assistant secre- 
tary and statistician; and the Rev. H. R. 
Mosig as treasurer. 

As representative of the ULC, Dr. 
Charles Foelsch took the delegates on a 
“tour” of ‘the Church House in New 
York, explaining as he went the work 
of the various boards. ‘He also ad- 
dressed a public service on Lutheran 
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' Julius Neff, 
Henry Opperman, 


Other speakers were 
Missionary Charles Reinbrecht on 
China, the Rev. Karl Henry on Rural 
Church Work; and Dr. W. J. Gallagher 
on the Canadian Council of Churches. 

A revision of the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Canadian Lutheran Council 
was approved. It will be submitted to 
the Cleveland convention of the ULC 
for ratification. The revisions will bring 
the constitution in line with that of the 


‘National Lutheran Council. 


Candidate Roy Grosz, graduate of 
Waterloo Seminary, was ordained. His 
pastor, the Rev. A. G. Jacobi, preached 
the sermon, urging him to be a herald, an 
evangelist, a logician and a conversational- 
ist in his preaching and pastoral work. 
Received into synod were the following: 
the Rev. Paul Eydt from the Nova Scotia 
Synod; the Rev. Walter Goos, navy chap- 
lain; the Rev. George Innes and the Rev. 
army chaplains; the Rev. 
from the California 


Synod; and the Rev. G. R. H. Wuerscher 
from the Manitoba Synod. 

Elected to the Cleveland convention are 
the following clerical delegates: A. G. 
Jacobi, H. T. Lehmann, J. H. Reble, A. J. 
Datars, E. J. Treusch, L. H. Schaus, and 
S. Cooper; and alternates: S. Friedrichsen, 
R. B. Geelhaar, J. H. Hamester, H. N. 
Lossing, G. W. Orth, K. J. Knauff, and J. 
Yrttimaa. Lay delegates are: Harold 
Ciceri, Guelph; C. N. Weber, Kitchener; 
C. H. Musselman, Kitchener; E. J. Ham- 
mer, New Hamburg; H. J. Graber, Kitch- 
ener; Albert Hamacher, Windsor; Harvey 
Ziegler, Waterloo; and alternates: Carl 
Bennewitz, Stratford; Otto Dannecker, 
Waterloo; J. A. Loa, Ottawa; Geo. Schroer, 
Hamilton; Victor Esser, Welland;.. H. 
Schierholtz, Owen Sound; Chas. Michel, 
Kitchener. 

The Rev. Earl Treusch gave the Matins 
addresses each day, stressing the question 
“Lovest Thou Me” and the command 
“Reed My Sheep.” Dr. U. S. Leupold, di-: 
rector of music at Waterloo College, was 
at the organ. 


Wartburg Synod Sets 50 per cent Benevolence Goal 


By R. W. ROTH 


WartsurRG Synop’s benevolence con- 
tributions have been insufficient, dele- 
gates admitted at the 71st convention, 
but they went ahead and did something 
about it. Building on a steady increase 
during the past few years, they adopted 
a resolution to apply at least 50 per 
cent of the annual receipts to the ULC 
apportionment. 

Backing up this general resolution, 
the stewardship committee of synod 
presented five resolutions augmenting 
the major aim. As adopted by the con- 


vention, the resolutions call for: 


1. All churches to strive wholeheart- 
edly to meet their 100 per cent benev- 


olent apportionments. 


2. All congregations and Sunday 
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schools to use the duplex envelope 
system. 

3. All congregations to use the.mate- 
rials furnished by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement and conduct an every- 
member visitation this fall. 

4, All pastors to lay particular stress 
on stewardship during the coming year 
and urge their congregations to meet 
apportionment quotas in full. 

5. All congregations to use their 
communion offerings for benevolent 
purposes. 


THE SYNOD, meeting in St. John’s 
Church, West Allis, Wis., gave partic- 
ular attention to the work of rural con- 
gregations, Realizing that rural pastors 
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too frequently are underpaid, thus 
heightening the difficulty of obtaining 
men for rural parishes, the delegates 
adopted a resolution empowering the 
executive committee of synod to en- 
courage payment of a minimum and 
adequate salary to all pastors of rural 
congregations. 

Nearly all the pastors and laymen 
signed a recommendation calling for a 
full-time synod president. The resolu- 
tion asks for a change in the constitu- 
tion next year to provide for a full- 
time executive. Another resolution, 
growing out of the need for expansion 
on the synod’s territory, urged a re- 
newal of efforts to call a synodical-field 
missionary. 

Keeping in mind work among the 
poor, sick, aged, and orphaned, synod 
adopted a resolution to appoint a rep- 
resentative to the board of the Chicago 
Lutheran Charities. 

Dr. R. R. Better, president, and his 
staff, were re-elected. The staff in- 
cludes the Rev. Ernest Schmidt, vice- 
president; the Rev. W. W. Roth, secre- 
tary; Dr. Walter Kaitschuk, treasurer; 
and Dr. J. A. Goeken, financial secre- 
tary. 

Two laymen, Fred W. Drinhaus and 
Louis Mueller, were named to the ex- 
ecutive committee in a_ consultative 
capacity. Clergy delegates to the ULC 
convention are Drs. Belter and Kait- 
schuk, and Pastors D. P. Dovemuehle 
and Roth. Lay delegates are A. C. 


* 
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Nieman, Drinhaus, R. F. Rehberger, 
and J. Schaefer. 


IN HIS REPORT to the convention, Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, ULC president, 
surveyed the causes of the Church. 
Speaking of foreign mission work in 
China, he said the Chinese government 
is 75 per cent Christian but the nation 
itself is only one-half per cent Chris- 
tian. “That government asks for 100,000 
missionaries now, but we are sending 
four,” he said. The same condition 
holds forth in other mission fields, the 
ULC executive showed, and cited fig- 
ures revealing the need for a greatly 
expanded foreign mission program. | 

Insufficient funds were given as the 
reason for the ULC’s lag in mission 
work at home. The Missouri Synod’s 
program of one new mission a month 
for 25 months in the Atlantic District, 
was held before the convention as a 
challenge. “Last year,” observed Dr. 
Fry, “we started 23 new missions. 
Seventy-seven new missions were 
started by other Lutheran bodies.” 

He spoke briefly -regarding social 
missions, evangelism, and Christian 
education. Dr. Fry repeated that “we 
need greater. funds to carry on this 
work and that we need more people 
in the Church.” He pointed out these 
figures: The average population in- 
crease in America is about 1.5 per cent, 
while Wartburg Synod’s increase in 
membership is about .3 per cent. 


, 


“The conflict is not only between the graces of civilization and the 
rawness of barbarism. ... I am of Blake’s view: Man must and will 
have some religion: if he has not the religion of Jesus he will have 
the religion of Satan, and will build a kingdom of Satan.” 


—Joun Bucuan (Lord Tweedsmuir) 
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Reinbrecht Didn’t Come Home 


By CARL E. KOPPENHAVER 


THE DAYS PASS SLOWLY for people im- 
prisoned behind barbed wire. Thou- 
sands interned in war-time prison 
camps learned that. And during the 
long days they dreamed of home. 

At last came the day of liberation— 
for those fortunate enough to have 
lived until that day. “Now we can go 
home,” was the glad thought surging 
into their minds. 

These were the thoughts of Mission- 
ary Reinbrecht. One day last August 
paratroopers came tumbling from an 
American plane over the internment 
compound at Weihsien, China. The 
prison gates were opened. 

But the Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht 
had already made up his mind. He 
_ wasn’t going home. His wife and chil- 
_ dren—who had shared the weary years 
—would start for America at the earliest 
opportunity. But he had work to do in 
China. 


INSTEAD OF SEEKING the quickest way 
back to the United States, he picked 
the shortest route to Tsingtao and his 
work as a United Lutheran missionary. 
His task was to regain possession of 
mission property in the Tsimo District 
and hold it until relieved by another 
missionary. 

“The Japanese guards at the camp 
didn’t quite know what to do when our 
rescuers finally arrived,” explains Mr. 
Reinbrecht. “Rumors about the end of 
the war had circulated on August 15, 
but no one would deny or confirm 
them. When the paratroopers landed 
on Aug. 17, the guards just let us walk 
out of the gates to meet them,” Mis- 
sionary Reinbrecht recalls. He returned 
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Story of a missionary who went a second mile 


Missionary Reinbrecht meets President Franklin 
Clark Fry after returning from his 10 years in 
China 


to this country June 2, eight months 
after he could have shaken the dust of 
China from his shoes. 

In those eight months he was walking 
“the second mile.” Being in China was 
his job. The fact there was a war 
didn’t change the task for him. To 
others the period of duty would have 
been ended at the time of liberation, 
but not to Pastor Reinbrecht. “When 
you have done what is expected, the 
opportunity for greater service is just 
beginning. I stayed on in China be- 
cause it was my duty,” he explains. 

His “staying on” in China actually 
started shortly before Japan and the 
United States came to grips in the Pa- 
cific. The US Department of State had 
advised Americans to quit the Orient, 
but Pastor Reinbrecht, his wife, and 
daughters, Janet, 16, and Georgeanna, 
13, decided to remain. They had re- 
turned to the Tsimo District in 1936 
after a furlough. 
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WHEN Peart Harsor was attacked, 
Dec. 7, 1941, the family was interned 
with others in Tsimo. They were per- 
mitted certain freedoms. Pastor Rein- 
brecht could visit in the homes of 
Christians, and his family could shop 
for food. The Japanese also permitted 
them to go to Tsingtao where his 
daughter was having a brace adjusted 
on her teeth by a dentist. 

In August of 1942 they were moved 
to Tsingtao and interned in a mission 
station. They were allowed on the 
street only between 12 o’clock noon and 
3 p.M., but could withdraw money from 
the bank for their needs. This condi- 
tion lasted until Mar. 20, 1943, when 
they were moved to the compound at 
Weihsien. There were about 200 Amer- 
icans in the camp, along with British 
and other nationalities. “Food was 
slim but we were able to get some 
things through the black market,” Mis- 
sionary Reinbrecht says. 

He describes life in the camp as “just 
like a big family. We carried on serv- 
ices and had entertainments. A com- 
mittee of nine ran the camp and out- 
lined the work such as baking, cooking, 
and sanitation. The Japanese provided 
the rations. We had soy beans, corn, 
meat, white and sweet potatoes. As 
time went on the rations got less, and 
it became difficult to buy things. I lost 
some weight and my wife lost more. 
We received Red Cross packages twice 
and they helped a great deal. 

“News of the war came to us chiefly 
through the Japanese newspapers. 
Naturally it was from Japan’s view- 
point but we were able to read between 
the lines. For instance, if they said 
American landings had been repulsed 
on an island somewhere and then a 
few days later told how their planes 
had bombed ‘enemy’ positions on the 


same island, we knew that our United 
States forces had been successful.” 


THE REINBRECHTS RETURNED to Tsingtao 
after the fall of Japan. They found all 
equipment had been removed from the 
hospital and the building used as a dor- 
mitory for medical students. The doc- 
tors’ house had been damaged badly 
but the nurses’ home was in fair con- 
dition. Mrs. Reinbrecht and the chil- 
dren then left for the United States, 
while Pastor Reinbrecht remained to 
arrange for continuation of the mis- 
sion’s activity. : 

When Dr. L. Grady Cooper arrived 
in Tsingtao in December, Mr. Rein- 
brecht saw his way clear to leave. He 
went to Shanghai on Jan. 11, where he 
visited the Rev. Malcolm Shutters at 
the Lutheran Service Center estab- 
lished for servicemen in that area. 

Previously, in a conversation with 
Dr. Daniel Nelson, Lutheran World 
Convention representative in China, © 
Pastor Reinbrecht had learned that an © 
American missionary was wanted to | 
visit the German mission in Canton. 
Through James Shu, the son of a 
Chinese pastor, a ticket was procured. 
Reinbrecht flew from Shanghai to Can- ~ 
ton Jan. 17, and remained until Feb. — 
27 visiting four of the five mission dis- 
tricts and all the representatives of the 
Berlin Missionary Society. 

“Some of the missionaries had been © 
separated for eight years and wanted — 
an American missionary to re-establish 
contact and to carry medical supplies 
and food. German missionaries,” he 
pointed out, “were not permitted to 
travel, so I carried news and supplies © 
for them. I had expected to stay about © 
four days but as it turned out I stayed © 
forty.” . 

The longest way ’round proved to be © 
the shortest way home for Missionary | 
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‘Reinbrecht. The missionaries of the 
Berlin society asked if it was possible 
for him to return home by way of Ger- 


many. “Naturally I told them it was a 


long jump, but if the Lord opened up 
the way I would go. They wanted me 
to carry news of the work and their 
situation back to their families and to 
the home office of the society.” 


THE WAY DID OPEN, and from that 
point on Pastor Reinbrecht’s itinerary 
looks like a page out of the late Richard 
Halliburton’s diary. He boarded a plane 
‘at Shanghai, Mar. 30. Brief stops on 


_. the way were made at Manila, Bang- 


kok, Caleutta, New Delhi, Karachi, 
Dhahran, Cairo, Athens, and Rome. He 
arrived in Paris on Apr. 7, and waited 
40 days for permission to go to Ger- 
‘many. During that time he met his 


4 + ‘son, Lieut. Charles H. Reinbrecht, Jr., 


_who helped him acquire a jeep for the 
_ journey to Berlin. | 


For some reason (maybe it’s still a 


| military secret) the jeep would go no 


|further north than Limburg. Pastor 
Reinbrecht said it simply would not run 
‘toward Berlin, but whenever he 
changed direction and headed away 
from the German capital it “purred 
along beautifully.” He finally was 
forced to leave the jeep at Frankfurt 
and fly to Berlin, arriving on May 23. 

The Berlin Missionary Society was 
‘still maintaining its headquarters un- 
der the direction of Dr. George Knak, 
but was unable to send funds or even 
‘communicate to any extent with its 


‘workers in the Orient. The news he 


gave was the first personal word re- 


ial 


“The Church has become popular during the war. The time is 
inevitably approaching when the Church, through what she must say, 


\ will be unpopular again.” 
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ceived for several years. While unable, 
because of international complications, 
to carry on work in China, the Berlin 
society is actively engaged in refugee 
work in Germany, Mr. Reinbrecht said. 


He FLEW BAcK to Frankfurt May 25, 
was met by his son, and together they 
drove south to Heidelberg and Bad 
Liebenzell where they visited the 
Liebenzeller Mission which is asso- 
ciated with the China-Inland Mission. 
The following day in Stuttgart he at- 
tended a reception for delegates from 
mission societies in southern Germany 
given by Bishop Theophilus Wurm. 
The delegates were attending a meet- 
ing of International Missionary Coun- 
cil leaders. 

Pastor Reinbrecht “jeeped” back to 
Paris and on June 1 boarded a plane 
for the United States. He arrived back 
in New York June 3, ten years after 
leaving America for his term of duty 
in China. 

Tsimo District in Shantung Province, 
the scene of Missionary Reinbrecht’s 
work in China, recently has been prom- 
inent in the news because of Com- 
munist army activity. The Red forces 
have been trying to take Tsingtao but 
have met bitter opposition from Chinese 
Nationalist troops. 

Pastor Reinbrecht said the Com- 
munist attitude toward missionary 
work was not definitely anti-Christian 
but that it varied according to the feel- 
ing of the local Communist leader. He 
believed religion would not be a factor 
in the political allegiance of Chinese 
in this section. 


—BisHop Fse~upu or Norway 


A Bishop Who Has No Dark Suit 


By CLIFFORD A. NELSON 


A report of the visit of an American commissioner to Lutherans of Vienna 


Topay I sPpeNT much time with the 
bishop of the Lutheran Church in 
Vienna and all of Austria, the Rev. Dr. 
Gerhard May. He is a tall, genial, grey- 
haired man, about 55, with an engaging 
smile and fine, buoyant, youthful 
vitality. There was nothing about his 
appearance to show that he had just 
resumed activity after spending six 
months in the Deaconess Hospital con- 
valescing from a serious accident. 

Bishop May has no dark suit. He 
revealed that fact with a smile. “Can 
you imagine what it is to be a bishop 
without the dignity of a black suit?” he 
asked. His house was entirely bombed 
out, all his personal effects destroyed. 
Now his wife and five children live far 
out on the outskirts of the city in an 
old folks’ home, while Bishop May has 
his bed in a room that the church uses 
for a pastor’s office. I shall see if our 
tailor in Geneva cannot make a suit 
for him—and even in that small token 
gift reach a helping hand. 


TOGETHER WE RODE about Vienna in 
an American jeep to see the institu- 
tions and churches of our people, par- 
ticularly some that had been severely 
damaged in the war. We went first to 
the Evangelical School for youth on 
Karlsplats. Once it was a fine building 
of which the Lutherans could be proud, 


Clifford Nelson went to Europe on April 13 
to survey the Lutheran situation in countries of 
central Europe. He is a representative of the 
American Section, Lutheran World Convention, 
and pastor-on-leave of Gloria Dei Church, St. 
Paul. 
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with four fine statues of the apostles 
on the facade. It was built by Vienna’s 
leading architect, Hanssen, in the last 
century. Now it is a desolate looking 
ruin, burned by the Germans. All fur- 
nishings and the library are a total loss, 
and the building a shambles. 

Dr. George Trarr, the Senior of the 
Vienna area and the youth director of 
the church of Austria, insists that this 
important church institution will be re- 
built—and that this coming fall the 
school will begin again in some pro- 
visional place. He showed me where he 
had had his room and his library of 4,000 
volumes, now totally a loss. It was al- 
most pathetic to see his present tem- 
porary apartment; bare and small, and 
to have him show me the few books 
with which he is beginning all over 
again. 

Our NEXT stop was the Theologen- 
heim on Blumengasse 18. The dormi- 
tory for the theological students and 
faculty is now an empty ruin which 
must one day be rebuilt if the church 
is to live. The Protestants have a place 
in the faculty of the University of 
Vienna, and conduct their school as a 
part of the university. At present a 
provisional faculty is conducting lec- 
tures in three classrooms that are in- 
habitable in the shattered university. 
I was unable to see how anyone could 
work in shambles of the building until 
the bishop showed me some rooms on 
the third floor that had windows in 
them—and were enough in order to 
house the school for the training of 
pastors. 
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BISHOP GERHARD MAY (right) of Vienna, primate of the Lutheran Church of Austria; 


membership, 250,000 


I met the professor of Dogmatics and 
New Testament in his one room at the 
Deaconess home. The library he for- 
merly owned is gone, and he does his 
best to conduct some classes with very 
small resources. Three times he had 
been bombed out—and only by a mir- 
acle was he here to tell the story and 
carry on his important work. 

And then there was the Luther 
church on Martinstrasse 25. The large 
school, parsonage, and offices were 
severely hit by bombs, but the church 
is carrying on. Because the church 
building itself is so badly damaged, the 
only place for services is in the parish 
hall, where two services have to be 
held every Sunday for the large num- 
ber of people who wish to attend. The 
congregation stands and uses every 
available spot—even the altar stairs are 
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filled with people—and they make 
room for the pastor to read the service 
as he goes to the altar. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE CHURCH is an 
interesting story. I was happy to see 
workmen busy on the interior and ex- 
terior of the church building, a large 
and once beautiful place of worship. 
The pastor told me that the only way 
it is possible to get either workmen or 
materials is to be able to use ration 
tickets that can produce food. And so 
—the pastor each Sunday asks people 
to bring their ration cards to the church 
—as their offering. That is real sac- 
rifice. People who are already existing 
on between 900 and 1200 calories a 
day, and then taking from their bread 
and food to give to the church! 

The wonderful thing is that it works. 
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People love their church enough to 
keep providing, at the cost of their own 
health and daily bread. It hurts me to 
think of it. It hurts, because I wonder 
whether we Americans in such a sit- 
uation would be able to measure up 
to that kind of sacrifice. But it is a 
witness to the love for the house of God. 
The exchange of food for goods is an 
important matter. Nails and bricks and 
wood cannot be bought on the market— 
they are not to be had. But when the 
pastor comes and offers some ration 
tickets for food, materials come out 
into the open. It is a sort of black mar- 
ket, to be sure, but I heartily approve. 
God’s house is worth building, and into 
the building goes the life of a people. 
Such people have courage, and we do 
well to learn of them. 


THE DEACONESS HOME and _ hospital 
were near by. There was not much 
damage there. I saw the little room 
where the entire group of old folks 
stayed together all day because it was 
the only room that could be heated. 
And I met the sisters with hearts of 
pure gold. The story of their heroism 
during the siege of Vienna is a saga of 
tremendous energy and love outpoured 
in the midst of the vast orgy of suffer- 
ing. 

The sisters might have gone from 
Vienna during the dreadful weeks when 
the Russian armies were making the 
city a battleground, but every one in- 
sisted on staying, and those who were 
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out of the city insisted on being there 
to be of help. From house to house they 
went during the battle to help the 
wounded, to deliver the babies from 
frightened mothers, to bring the mercy 
of human kindness in Christ’s name. I 
have learned to honor and respect the 
deaconess wherever I see her. 

The Lutherans of Vienna are a brave 
lot. They represent only a minority in 
this largely Catholic land, but a mag- 
nificent minority who have learned 
through the struggle of all the centuries 
since the Reformation what it is to suf- 
fer for their convictions—and how pre- 
cious the faith of our church is. Our 
hope is that we shall help in such a 
way that they shall be strong to carry 
on their great labor. Food is their 
necessity now—because money at the 
moment is not nearly as important. 

This evening the Stadt Kirche had a 
beautiful musical service. The program 
included organ music of first quality, 
a soprano soloist singing a Bach can- 
tata with instrumental and organ ac- 
companiment, a Psalm sung to music 
by Brahms, three motets by Hassler by 
a double quartet, and the congregation 
singing several great chorales. That 
musical service was artistically a joy, 
and a symbol of the Viennese love of 
the best. They are singing again in 
Vienna—these Lutherans. And it is a 
song of faith and hope and trust in God. 
We must help them sing and we shall 
do so through Lutheran World Action. 


“A man has deprived himself of the best there is in the world who 
has deprived himself of a knowledge of the Bible. There are a good 
many problems before the American people today and before me as 
President, but I expect to find the solution of those problems just in 
the proportion that I am faithful in the study of the Word of God.” 
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—Wooprow Wrtson 
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Red Ridinghood is a Red 


By FREDERICK K. WENTZ 


When the Psalmist asks, “What is 
man?” our modern age _ responds: 
“That’s a very good question; I’m glad 
that you asked it”’—and then goes on 
to talk about the weather. 

And yet that’s the $64 question. Un- 
til we answer it we'll go right on mud- 


dling up our would-be bright and shiny 


as the little girl. 


postwar world. Actually the world is 
split into two camps over that issue. 
Some picture man as a little, good red 
ridinghood. Others see him as a big, 
bad wolf. 

Our elders told us youngsters the 
Little Red Ridinghood story on the 
bias. We were led to think of ourselves 
We were made to 
dislike the wolf as a mean, cruel ani- 
mal who interferes with happy human 


relations between the girl and her 


grandmother because he eats up the 
grandmother. You get the implied con- 


'trast—people are nice, happy things if 


only there weren’t any evil old animals 
to cause trouble. 

» But that’s Red propaganda. When 
we grow up we see the contrast isn’t 
that sharp. Not all people are nice and 
not only animals are mean. Even as a 
child I used to wonder how the wolf 


got away with his impersonation as long 
_as he did, just by putting on a nightcap 


-and lying in bed. I hated to think of 


nice Red Ridinghood as dumb. Now 
that I’m older I can understand that 


-probably the wolf could pull such a 


trick because grandmother had been a 


little wolfish anyhow. 


It was a natural mistake; people can 
resemble wolves. In fact, in our mod- 
ern city parallel, when we call a young 


‘lady wearing a red dress Little Red 
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Ridinghood, we have no trouble finding 
the wolf’s human counterpart. And it 
has become a persistent slang expres- 
sion! The question is wide open then: 
Are human beings little and good, or 
big and bad? 

Communists are inseparably wedded 
to Little Red Ridinghood. Not because 
they are Reds, but because the Com- 
munist ideal says man is little and 
good. Man as an individual is tiny and 
unimportant before the great Super- 
state, or Supersociety. But men in the 
mass are good and will build up that 
Superstate eagerly when the Com- 
munists get them freed from Capital- 
ism and Classes. It all sounds just like 
Ridinghood scampering naively through 
the forbidding forest! 

Christians disagree violently. Man is 
big and bad, they say. And they take 
their hint from the Psalmist who never 
really asked: “What is man?” He was 
asking: “What is man, that Thou, God, 
art mindful of him?” We see what man 
is by looking at God! If the state is 
your frame, the picture of a man will be 
little and good. If God is your frame, 
the picture of man will be big and bad. 
The Psalmist had his eyes fixed on God 
throughout that Eighth Psalm. It 
starts: “O Lord, our Lord, how excel- 
lent is Thy name...” and it ends the 
same way. Looking up like that, he 
could clearly see that man of himself 
is nothing, yet God is mindful of him. 

Looking up like that we, who know 
Christ, can go on to add that man is 
black and bad before Him. When we 
ask, “What is man?” we must start and 
end with: “O Lord, our Lord, how ex- 
cellent is Thy name in all the earth.” 
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We're Growing Older 


By FRANCIS A. SHEARER 


Lengthening of the life span, and declining birthrate mean that the 
proportion of old people in the American population is steadily increasing 


WE PEOPLE in the United States are 
growing older. This fact has great sig- 
nificance for the church. The increase 
in the number and proportion of older 
people among us creates a responsibil- 
ity for Christian service. 

A century of facts and estimates 
shows this growing need. 


People 65 pions es 

yrs. of age and in proportion 
Year over in the U.S. to population 
1880 1,723,456 3.3 
1900 3,180,498 4.0 
1920 4,933,215 4.7 
1940 9,019,314 6.9 
1950* 11,210,000 7.9 
1960* 14,818,000 10.2 
1970* 17,995,000 11.9 
1980* 21,951,000 14.4 


* Estimates by National Resources Committee 


There are a diversity of factors ex- 
plaining this increase in the number 
and proportion of older people. The 
important thing, however, to us as 
Christians is the service that this in- 
crease creates. 


OLDER PEOPLE, like all other groups, 
need more than money. There has been 
great change for the better in financial 
planning for the benefit of older peo- 
ple. But this does not eliminate all 
problems. As physical ability declines, 
people need physical care. This is an 
opportunity for the church to serve by 
providing loving care. As mental alert- 
ness slows down people need protection 
from designing persons. This is the 


Francis A. Shearer is secretary of Inner Missions 
of the ULC Board of Social Missions. 
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church’s opportunity to express love 
by protection from exploitation. 


What definite things can our congregations do? 


WE CAN AcceEPT responsibility for as- 
sisting the older people in our congre- 
gations and communities. It is easy to 
say that it is the duty of secular organ- 
izations and tax-supported agencies to 
provide. This is not the Christian way. 
It will be worth while to discuss the 
care of the aged with church council, 
teachers’ association, missionary so- 
ciety, and youth groups. These should 
have the opportunity to know more 
about the church’s responsibility to 
serve the older people in our midst. 

The people in our parishes can give 


of their Christian love in friendship, | 


with time and talents freely used in the 
service of individual older people. 
Those whose sight has become dimmed 
with age would appreciate someone 
brightening their lives and stimulating 
their minds by reading to them. Few 
know what joy a half-hour or hour so 
spent can bring to the lives of both 
reader and person read to. It truly is a 
case of “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Many parishes, within their own 
homes, can find homes and home life 


for older people. The pleasure of being © | 


a guest at the table of another, of shar- 


ing a Sunday, a Thanksgiving Day ora _ | 
Christmas dinner, of again hearing the © 


would | 


laughing voices of children, 
bring to many a lonely soul a new 
lease on life. We can give to our con- 
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FEWER young people — more old. This pictograph was prepared for the Public Affairs Committee 


gregation’s aged the same helpfulness 
in meeting the varied needs of life as 
one gives to the members of his own 
family. 

Try driving at least one aged person 
to and from church, seeing that he is 
not left out of the congregation’s ac- 
tivities, but made again to feel he is an 
integral part of it all. The congregation 
increasingly can become the family of 
the families, and also the family of the 
family-less. 


. What definite things can our Church do? 
Tue syNnopicat Boards or Committees 
_ of Social Missions should be authorized 


to extend the scope and type of the 
Church’s ministry to older people. 
Through these official agents of the 
Church a co-ordinated service to meet 
the varied needs of the older people 
can be developed. An increase in the 
facilities for the care of chronically ill 
persons must be developed so that the 
growing group of older people who 
need constant nursing and medical 
care may receive it in Jesus’ Name at 
the hands of Jesus’ people. 


WE CAN Do mucH if we will. We can 
give greater expression to our Christian 
love as an organized church—if we will. 


ial 


Have you learned lessons only of those who admired you, and were 
tender with you, and stood aside for you? Have you not learned 
great lessons from those who rejected you, and braced themselves 
against you, or disputed the passage with you? —Watt WHITMAN 
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Can You Hear? 


STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Know THE Brste. Read Luke 7:29—8:18 
before reading this article. 


HEARING IS SERIOUS BUSINESS. That 
is Jesus’ theme as He faces the mys- 
terious power of evil that led men to 
reject His gracious words. Often we 
hear someone say, “If only our preach- 
ers today would speak with the beauty 
and appeal of the Saviour, then all men 
would accept the Gospel.” But it is not 
true, for the New Testament reports 
the sobering fact that when men heard 
the wonderful words from His own lips 
they crucified Him. More than good 
preaching, more even than a life con- 
sistent with the message is needed. That 
is why hearing is serious business. 

It does not matter, really, whether 
verses 29 and 30 are part of Jesus’ mes- 
sage or whether they form explanation 
which the Evangelist inserted. (The 
phrase, “And the Lord said,” in the next 
verse is missing in the best Greek 
manuscripts, so that gives us no help 
at this point.) They do point out that 
while John and Jesus differed greatly, 
they were alike in that some accepted 
while others rejected their witness. 
The common people, and the publicans 
who had opened their hearts to Jesus, 
had listened also to John. They sub- 
mitted to baptism, in token of the fact 
that they believed John’s message to 
be from God. Yet those who ought to 
have received him, the scribes (often 
called “lawyers” because they were 
students of the Law), rejected God’s 
purpose for themselves. Their response 
to him was identical with their response 
to his Successor. 
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JESUS MAKES the point vivid by com- 
paring His contemporaries with chil- 
dren at play. Some sit in peevish sul- 
lenness, no matter whether the others 
are playing “wedding” or “funeral.” 
Just so did some sneer at John because 
the Baptist despised ordinary food 
(Mark 1:6). His stern and disciplined 
nature seemed to prove him a crazy 
fanatic. Yet when Jesus approved the 
normal life as holy, and demonstrated 
a sane and healthy attitude toward it, 
they condemned Him. He was accused 
of being self-indulgent in food and 
drink. His mercy toward sinners be- 
came an occasion for the reproach that 
He loved bad company. No one could 
satisfy them, evidently. Yet, said Jesus, 
Wisdom’s true children (His disciples 
and John’s) recognized the righteous- 
ness of the message that was brought 
(verse 35). 


Now FOLLOwSs a story that illustrates, 
and defends, the very things that are 
charged against Jesus. This incident 
should not be confused with the story 
of Simon the Leper (Mark 14:3; Matt. 
26:7). The circumstances are quite dif- 
ferent, while the name “Simon” is so 
common (there are 10 or 12 of that 
name in the New Testament) that it 
can furnish no proof of identity. 
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His dinner invitation was ungracious 


| (verse 44-46), but Jesus accepted 


_ nevertheless, since He wanted to save 


this man also. The diners lay on 
couches about the table, resting on 
elbows, and with their unsandaled feet 
extended away from the table. Luke 
omits the name of the harlot who 
slipped into the room. Eastern houses 
leave the banquet room open to spec- 
tators. This woman seems to have ex- 


perienced the forgiving and cleansing 


power of the Master on some earlier 
occasion. Now she comes intending to 


express her gratitude by rubbing His 


feet with the precious perfume that 
was carried in an alabaster flask from 


her neck. As she bent over His feet, 


tears of joy fell on them. Quickly she 
wiped them away with her long hair. 
Overwhelmed with joy because He did 
not repuise her, she repeatedly kissed 
His feet, as a mark of deepest humility 
and reverence. 

Simon was shocked. Did not this 
“prophet” know this notorious woman? 


_“He heard the Pharisee thinking,” as 


Augustine says, and replied, “Simon, I 
have something to say to you. I know 
character better than you; I even know 
your thoughts.” Then follows the story 


_ of two debtors. One owed a sum equal- 


ge 


Se cage 


ing two years’ wages; the other a much 
smaller amount. The creditor made a 
present of the total debt to each man. 
“Tell me, therefore, which of them will 
love him most?” The Pharisee thinks 
the question trivial, not grasping Jesus’ 
purpose: “I imagine he to whom he 
forgave most.” 

Therein lay his own judgment. “Pay 
attention to this woman. I am your in- 
vited guest, yet you treated me with 


indifference and discourtesy. You did 


not wash my feet (cf. Gen. 18:4), but 
she washed them with tears. You gave 
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me no kiss of honor or affection (cf. 
II Sam. 15:5), yet she has continually 
kissed my feet. You did not put cheap 
olive oil on my head, but she poured 
costly perfume on my feet. She was a 
great sinner and she knows it. She 
shows great love. And the bond uniting 
the two is the great forgiveness she has 
found.” Her great love was evidence 
of the great burden she knew had been 
lifted. Jesus, to prevent any misunder- 
standing of verse 47 that would make 
love the basis of forgiveness, tells the 
woman, “Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace” (verse 50). 


JESUS NOW GOES oUT onto a wider 
stage, passing from village to village, 
proclaiming the Good News of the 
Kingdom. He was accompanied by the 
Twelve and also by certain women 
whose financial support made His min- 
istry possible. This need not have been 
large, since Eastern needs are small. 
Luke again shows Jesus’ tenderness to- 
ward this despised and neglected sex. 
Of those named, only Mary of Magdala 
is widely known. Although it has been 
customary since the sixth century to 
identify her with the harlot (7:37), 
there is no sound basis for this. 

It is noteworthy that the use of par- 
ables increased with the rise of hatred 
against Jesus. This is because parables 
serve to reveal the truth to receptive 
minds while concealing it from others. 
Sometimes, in fact, our Lord seems de- 
liberately to conceal an unwelcome 
truth in this way until it is impossible 
for His enemies to evade its force 


(7: 40-47). 


WE MISS THE POINT of the great story 
Jesus now tells by calling it the “Par- 
able of the Sower.” A better title is 
the “Parable of the Soils,” for that is 
where the issue of the parable lies. Why 
are John’s ministry and mine rejected? 
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Because of poor seed or lack of skill 
in the Sower? Even His disciples must 
have been puzzled by the lack of re- 
sponse. Hence this story. 

In Palestine the farmer does not scat- 
ter his seed broadcast. He drops it 
carefully, for farms are hilly and good 
soil scarce. Yet even a careful sower 
cannot prevent some seed falling in a 
pathway where it is eaten by birds or 
crushed by the feet of travelers. Other 
seeds fall into the thin soil that over- 
lays an outcropping of limestone. It 
grows rapidly, only to die when the hot 
winds blow over it. Some seed falls on 
ground where thorny brambles have 
been cut but not uprooted. The soil 
looks promising, but the thorns grow 
rapidly and crowd out the grain. 

But part of the seed falls into fruitful 
earth and multiplies abundantly. With 
great emphasis Jesus concludes, “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear” 
(verse 8). 

Mark notes (4:10) that the disciples 
waited until they were alone with the 
Lord before they asked the meaning 
of this parable. It is natural that they 
should have wanted to conceal their 
bewilderment. We should read also 
Matthew 13:10 to understand Jesus’ an- 
swer, since Luke gives His answer to 
this question also. 


Way vip HE TELL PARABLES? The com- 
mon answer is that they make truth 
easy to grasp. But they are not really 
simple. In fact, scholars differ greatly 
concerning the meaning of some of 
them. Jesus reminds His disciples that 
they know “the mysteries of the King- 
dom,” that is, they know, through rev- 
elation, truths that could not otherwise 
be known by men. Since the proclama- 
tion of this truth was dangerous, it must 
be veiled to those who would abuse it. 
Not those who were controlled by 
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curiosity or prejudice, but only those 
who sought life in Him could be shown 
the Good News of God for men. Hear- 
ing is serious business. 

External familiarity or indifference, 
self-satisfaction and egotism harden the 
heart so that the seed cannot even get 
in. Here we see a picture of the 
haughty Pharisee. Then there are 
shallow, impulsive hearers (Ezek. 33: 
32; Mark 6:20). It was easy for the 
disciples to recognize the character- 
istics of the Galileans: excitable, im- 
pressionable and unstable. Such “dis- 
ciples” fell away when they learned 
the high cost of discipleship. 

Other lives are preoccupied. The 
cares of the poor, the comfort of the 
prosperous, and the pleasure of the 
self-indulgent keep the seed from bear- 
ing fruit. “The good is the enemy of 
the best.” Anything of the world that 
so absorbs our powers that there is left 
no food for God’s grain is evil. Martha, 
over-anxious to be a perfect hostess, 
failed of the best (10: 40-42). 


THe TWELVE ARE, of course, the sub- 
ject of His final comment. Hearers who 
are earnest and who persevere unto 
the end represent the fruitful soil Jesus 
seeks. 

Their possession of the “mysteries” is 
to be shared. One does not hide an 
olive-oil lamp under a couch, but places 
it on a lampstand or wall-bracket where 
its light will aid visitors. The truth 
now revealed to only a few will be 
made known widely. 

Be careful, then, what and how you 
hear (Mark 4:26). Soil cannot change 
itself; but each hearer does determine 
how he will hear. A spiritual law de- 
termines that our proper use of an op- 
portunity prepares us for greater. But 
the man who “thinketh he hath” will 
find that he never had it (cf. 19:11-26). 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


The Lathrops take Joan to Camp 


“Do YoU THINK we can see it from 
the road, or will we see a sign saying 
where to turn in?” 

“T don’t know, Joan. But if you and 
Linda don’t sit back on the seat where 
you belong and stop breathing down 
my neck, I’m going to be a grease spot.” 

The girls giggled and sat up sedately 
—t‘or a few minutes. Soon they were 
crouching forward again, peering over 
my shoulder at the road ahead. 

“IT certainly hope the camp comes up 
to their expectations,” Jerry remarked 
in an undertone. “They are building up 
to what could be an awful let-down.” 

“It could that. Yet the country around 
here is so gorgeous I hardly see how 
the scenery at least could fail to come 
up to expectations.” 

“I was thinking of the camp program 
and their place in it. Joan’s used to be- 
ing a pretty big frog in the small pud- 
dle of our own congregation, you 
know.” 

“Then the adjustment will be good 
for her. But she enjoyed life at the 
other camp. I feel sure she'll like it 
here, too—even if it’s only half as good 
as the catalog would indicate.” 

“What's only half as good as it says 
in the catalog?” asked Joan. 

“I love a wabbit, a cwazy, cwazy 
wabbit,” hummed Jerry. The song is 
our family signal that someone has ears 
as long as a rabbit’s. 

“You and mother shouldn’t talk se- 
erets in front of people, if you don’t 
want us to listen,” Joan protested 


laughing. “Now we’re curious.” 


“It’s no secret,” I put in, seeing that 


_ she was ina persistent mood and know- 
_ ing that Jerry is not very good at put- 
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ting people off with half-truths. “The 
catalog looked so attractive, we’re hop- 
ing you won’t be disappointed if things 
aren’t quite up to what you’ve pictured 
in your mind.” 


BEFORE LONG a rustic sign directed us 
to turn off the highway, onto a road 
that was hardly more than a logging 
trail. Ferns straggled to the edge of 
the deep ruts as though crowded out 
into the open by the heavy growth of 
birches and evergreens. 

“Do you suppose there are many wild 
animals in these woods?” asked Linda, 
with a not very successful attempt at 
casualness, 

“Took over there!” cried Joan softly. 
“Stop, Daddy! See the deer.” 

“Sure enough! Over there,” echoed 
Jerry in an excited whisper. “There are 
two of them—a doe and a fawn.” 

The two slim grey-brown animals 
were grazing in a tiny sunlit clear- 
ing. The doe must have heard or 
smelled something, for she turned her 
head suspiciously in our direction. We 
had stopped and the motor was idling 
almost soundlessly. She seemed satis- 
fied and returned to her nibbling. 

Suddenly Linda turned to say some- 
thing to Joan. The quick turn of her 
head made her long yellow pigtails 
dance in the sunlight. As though con- 
trolled by a single brain, doe and fawn 
skimmed a huckleberry bush and were 
gone. 


WITH A FuNNY little feeling of mingled 
delight and loss, we drove on. 

“That’s the first time I ever saw a 
deer outside a zoo,” breathed Linda. 
“Do you suppose we'll see them again 
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while we're here?” 

“Perhaps they're just the reception 
committee,” Jerry suggested. 

“Then they’d better come back and 
do their work right,” Joan laughed. 
“It’s not very polite to take one look 
at us and run off!” 

As we turned a bend in the road, we 
saw a clearing ahead, and in a moment 
the camp lay spread before us. Cabins 
were arranged in twin rectangles with 
a long low building between them. A 
lazy little stream wandered through the 
open space and disappeared into the 
woods. 

Not a girl was in sight. “Looks like 
the deserted village,” Linda giggled. 

Just then a councilor in green shirt 
and shorts appeared at the door of the 
long building. She waved a friendly 
hand and came to greet us. 

“You arrived at rest hour,” she ex- 
plained when preliminaries were over. 
“The girls have all had their swim and 
now they are resting until time for sup- 
per. You will have a chance to meet 
all your cabin-mates at once.” 

Jerry and I stayed just long enough 
to see the baggage safely stowed away. 
This was not our camping party and we 
knew it. Just the same, I couldn’t help 
feeling a bit flat at the matter-of-fact- 
ness of Joan’s good-by. 

“Well,” said Jerry, as we turned once 
more into the narrow woods road, “that 
seems to be that.” 

“Then I’m not just an over-senti- 
mental mother?” 

“You? Hardly—just an over-con- 
scientious pair of parents, perhaps. 
We've prepared her so carefully not to 
be homesick that all she wants is -for 
us to hurry along so she can get on 
with the good time we’ve assured her 
is waiting.” 

“That's about the size of it. I wouldn’t 
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want her to weep, but did she need 
seem glad to see us go?” ‘a 


JERRY WAS PEERING into the deep 
woods on the side where we had seen 
the deer. “Wonder where our wood 
land mother went? She has lots of wor- 
ries, I suppose, but sending her child “ 
camp isn’t one of them.” 

“She lives in camp all year ‘rounds 
And by the time her child is two years 
old, it can shift for itself.” 

“We baby our children longer = 
try to make up for it by creating arti- 
ficial wiastings for putting them on 
their own.” 

“How else could we prepare them for 
living in thé kind of society to which 
they are born?” 

“That’s the trouble. City and sub- 
urban children will live in a pretty un- 
natural environment all their lives. 
Children in rural areas learn to make 
a contribution to the family much 
earlier and by pulling their own weight, 
they grow up faster themselves.” 

“T think most city children could ‘pull 
their own weight,’ as’ you put it, a lot 
earlier, if parents only realized the im- 
portance of it. One of the good things 
about camp is that they all have things 
to do and so have the others. None of 
them can say, ‘But, Mother, the other 
girls don’t have to do that.’” 

“Six mothers out of ten let them get 
away with it at home.” 

“That won’t work at camp.” 

I was so wrapped up in‘our discus- 
sion that I had forgotten the deer until 
Jerry pulled the car to a stop. There 
they stood, in the road ahead of us. 
Apparently we looked less formidable 
this time. Both doe and fawn stared 
at us for a full half-minute before they 
walked slowly and, it seemed to me, 
scornfully into the woods. 
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Delinquency and Guidance 

Where does delinquency generally be- 
gin? Where and when should the iraining 
of children be started? 


Delinquency may be iraceable to a 
variety of causes, conditions, and oc- 
easions. There is no one cause, and a 
= single boy or girl may have been in- 
fiuenced in the wrong direction by sev- 
eral situations, events, or persons. 
Among the many causes are poor 
heredity, unfortunate home conditions, 
bad surroundings, father-mother con- 
flict, separation or divorce of parents, 
i wild companions, poverty, bad reading 
H matter, neglect of Sunday school and 
ehurch, weak mentality, friction with 
parents or teachers, lack of provision 
: for leisure, and failure of a community 
' 
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to provide playgrounds and parks. 

The guidance of children should be- 
| gin in the first year, as soon as there 
; is any awareness or response. The 
| home atmosphere in itself is the first 
educational step. The impact of the en- 
vironment, the attitudes of parents, and 
the early establishment of discipline 
are very important. Requirement of 
obedience is a necessary early move 
toward a later wholesome development 
of independence and self-reliance. The 
church and its auxiliaries also have an 
early responsibility. 
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Divorce? . 

: Tm a case where no love exists is divorce 

| justifiable? What is the attitude of the 

| Lutheran Church on this point? 

The first question implies a rather 
short-sighted but too-prevalent atti- 
tude on marriage and divorce—when 
the first flush of emotional love has run 
its course it’s O. K. to get a divorce. 
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= Problem Clinic 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


And love, often enough, is thought of as 
an effervescent, intense experience 
which lifis people to a third or fourth 
heaven of ecstasy—ihen lets them drop. 

It should be recognized that romaniic 
love is one thing and married love is 
another. In the former the beloved is 
seen through rose-colored glasses, 
whereas in the latter persons are viewed 
pretty much as they are, but with a 
deep appreciation, understanding, sym- 
pathy, unselfish devotion, and a deep- 
lying satisfaction which grows through 
the years. Of course, a large element of 
romantic love becomes part of the more 
mature type and contributes to the in- 
creasing glow of loyal affection. Mar- 
ried love, however, is something which 
calls for ceaseless cultivation, and it 
thrives on expression. 

No, the waning of romantic love is 
not a justification of divorce. Feed the 
more substantial sort of love, and 
thought of giving up will disappear. 


Feeble-mindedness 


Is feeble-mindedness due to falls or 


bumps? 


As a rule feeble-mindedness is not 
the result of falls, bumps, or any kind 
of injury afier birth. There are, of 
course, exceptions to the rule. Usually 
when parenis try io account for an un- 
der-par menial condiiion by reference 
to some accident they are comforting 
themselves and fending off any impli- 
cation of menial weakness in the fam- 
ily. Such a defense is unnecessary, for 
an idiot, imbecile, or moron may be 
born to normal parents with good an- 
cestry. The handicap is usually due to 
prenatal injury, birth trauma, heredity, 
or an error of nature during gestation. 

Insanity is a different matter. 
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BOOKS 


Theology for the Layman 


Jesus and Our Human Problems. By Robert E. Speer. Revell. 194 pages. $2.50. 


The name of Robert E. Speer is accorded a grateful reception in evangelical circles. 
What he writes or says is imbued with a deeply consecrated spirit. And he has the 
happy faculty of enlivening his subjects with timely and apt illustrations. 

Dr. Speer’s Jesus and Our Human Problems is a good book, easily read. The title 
may be a bit misleading. In reality, the subject is woven about the theme “Jesus and 


the Good News to Man.” For the volume 
is essentially a treatise on Christology, 
using Jesus as His own best witness of 
His divine origin and mission. It is a fresh 
evaluation of Jesus, written with sincerity 
and strong, positive conviction. 

With the exception of the first chapter 
entitled “The Consciousness of Christ as 
the Son of God,” the book deals with the 
good news of the Son of God about God, 
man, human society, prayer, sin and suf- 
fering, and the life beyond. 

Christ speaks of God as our loving 
Father, to whom obedience is rational and 
sweet. As the Son of man, Jesus lays down 
the concept of the perfect homogeneity of 
the human family, of which He made him- 
self a member. Of sin and suffering, Jesus 
is content to recognize them as dark and 
haunting facts. Instead of analyzing them 
and crying “why?” He offers the comfort 
of sins forgiven and cared for by God him- 
self. The Cross is God’s answer to our 
hopelessness and helplessness. 

Dr. Speer uses copious quotations 
throughout the book. They cover excerpts 
from theologians, historians, poets and 
preachers. And Biblical references are 
found on almost every page. 

Since the plea has often been made that 
theological books should be available for 
laymen as well as the clergy, it can be 
said here with emphasis that this work 
meets the need. Laity and clergy will find 
Dr. Speer helpful. Henry J. PrLuM 


No Turning Back 


The Clock of History. By Alvin Johnson. 
W. W. Norton. 253 pages. $3. 
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This book is a publication of a series of 
essays written throughout a period of 
years by the director of the New School 
for Social Research as “one-sided conver- 
sations” with students and friends. As 
such it expresses the viewpoint of that 
school. This is that of a liberal democratic 
way of life. 

The essays cover a wide range of topics. 
With the theme that suggests the title, 
namely, that the hand of history never 
turns back all would agree. The book 
reveals a deep-seated faith in the progress 
towards a happier way of life of the in- 
dividual who is given freedom of expres- 
sion. Of especial interest to this reviewer 
are the essays on education of which the 
one on “The Scholar’s Function” is most 
outstanding. : 

How little men read the future is re- 
vealed by the sentence, “Today only a few 
driveling superannuates worry about Rus- 
sia’s ambitions.” This indicates the func- 
tion of such essayists, that is, to awaken 
thought and discussion but never to be 
followed as infallible interpreters of the 
future. B. H. PEerRsHING 


Preacher's Life 


River of Years. Autobiography by Joseph 
Fort Newton. Lippincott. 374 pages. $3. 

The life story of Joseph Fort Newton is 
not simply the story of an ordinary min- 
ister, but of a minister who has cham- 
pioned the cause of liberal Christianity 
and of the universality of the Christian 
Church. In a style familiar to all who have 
read his sermons, he has set forth his life’s 
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| journey with beauty and magnetic power. 
After three chapters devoted to his child- 
| hood, education, and experience at the 
_ theological seminary, he portrays his min- 
istry at Cedar Rapids, London, New York, 
and Philadelphia. In each location new 
opportunities to express the breadth of his 
mind and the tone of his spirit were given 
him. Contacts with many different and 
important people of the present are among 
the interesting contributions of this biog- 
raphy. His pen pictures of distinguished 
people sustain the reader’s interest. 

To quote him, he has written here, “The 
unecclesiastical autobiography of an 
ecclesiastic.” 

There are many passages of scintillating 
humor and many references. to English lit- 
erature, of which Dr. Newton is a master. 

Ernest J. Hou 


Rural Problem 


Town and Country Churches. By A. D. Matt- 
son. Augustana Book Concern. 61 pages. 40 


cents, 


“ «If the church is to have a Vital place 
in the lives of rural people she must help 
them solve the problems of life. Religion 
must give meaning and direction to life in 
its totality and unless it does so it does 
not function according to its nature.” 

This conclusion was reached by Dr. 
Mattson in his study of the town and coun- 
try churches of the Augustana Synod. He 
discovered that most rural ministers do 
not “consider it a part of their task to at- 
tempt any radical revision of the social 
and economic system of which they are a 
part. They more or less accept this as the 
ultimate form of social life and plan their 
programs accordingly.” 

Such an attitude, however, ignores the 
numerous and powerful farces acting upon 
the membership of town and country 
churches. So Dr. Mattson believes the pas- 
tor should study his parish in its total 
economic-sociological aspect. “I have seen 
some of our rural churches abandoned be- 
cause they have lacked the leadership to 


_ help them meet their problems. Were I to 
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place my finger upon the most crying need 
in our rural church problem, it would be 
at this point.” 

The Lutheran Augustana Synod has 
churches in 25 states. These churches are 
in the midst of populations 70 per cent 
unchurched, yet the rural church total 
has not grown in 32 years. The United Lu- 
theran Church shares much of this same 
territory—and responsibility. 

This challenging 60-page booklet of 
studies and conclusions warrants the at- 


tention of pastors and church leaders. 


Frank B. HERZEL 


Iron Curtain 


Religion in Russia. By Robert Pierce Casey. 
Harper. 198 pages. $2. 


This is decidedly not just another vol- 
ume added to the increasing number of 
so-called true accounts of present-day 
conditions in Russia, but indeed a worth- 
while’ presentation of the history and 
post-revolutionary developments of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

To be sure, not all of the questions we 
have been asking about the matter are 
answered satisfactorily, especially the 
present character and doctrinal position 
of the newly-organized Russian Church, 
yet the book contains a very accurate and 
reliable historical picture. Purely as a 
study of the former state church of Rus- 
sia, this account is exceptionally true and 
shows a great deal of painstaking research. 

Lutherans, however, are not to be mis- 
led in expecting to find anything of value 
as to conditions of their fellow-believers 
in Russia, for this was not the intention 
of the author; nor can we accept as en- 
tirely dependable Dr. Casey’s speculation 
as regards all religions in Russia. More- 
over, since these lectures were prepared 
and delivered during the time when the 
military struggle was still raging, it is but 
natural that the author was influenced in 
presuming that the hatred of the enemy 
was a major factor of religious revival 
among the lower classes in the U.S.S.R. 

Epwarp J. AMEND 
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eros the Dash 


Occurrences described by the word 
“unexpected” vary in interpretation 
from some freak escape from a threat- 
ening accident to an unexplainable 
combination of influences. We heard of 
its connection with the sacrament of 
baptism in which the persons concerned 
were twins. When the clergyman asked 
for the names to be given the children, 
the sponsor replied, “Crystal and 
Onyx.” “The first of these is not un- 
usual,” the minister commented, “but 
what reason have you for calling your 
girl baby Onyx?” The mother ex- 
plained, “She was unexpected.” 

Individual contacts which it has been 
our privilege to enjoy in recent years 
brought us quite unexpectedly where 
we could observe the state of mind of 
hospital staffs, whose responsibility it 
was to supply a sufficient number of 
nurses for military and civilian hos- 
pitals. For a short period early in the 
participation of the United States in the 
war a very large segment of the total 
number of physicians and registered 
nurses were called for, and were gladly 
given “leave of absence for the dura- 
tion.” How to fill the vacancies was the 
source of many headaches. 

But some keen-minded individual 
solved the problem by establishing a 
corps of “cadet nurses.” They volun- 
tarily offered their services, and the 
nurses’ schools in hospitals supplied 
them with required training. In the 
Philadelphia “institution of healing” 
where we have a board connection, we 
had a clergyman’s part in the gradua- 
tion of 125 attractive young women 
whose skilful contacts with the sick and 
wounded contributed to the partial or 
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complete recovery of an unexpectedl: 
large percentage of the war’s sick an 
wounded. 

The government’s generous “allow 
ances” to the hospitals offset a seriou 
financial shrinkage of income and en. 
abled the survival of these “contrib. 
utors to the communities’ welfare.” Doc 
tors and nurses in considerable num. 
bers are again on duty, the better i 
skill after military experience. 


In the postwar decade 

It can happen that lessons learned ir 
the hazards and sufferings of a majo: 
international conflict provide perma- 
nent social assets. They do not restore 
the resources ruthlessly destroyed ir 
battles and invasions, but they accom- 
plish the discovery and application t 
service of many forms of energy anc 
of intelligence. God’s inexhaustible res- 
ervoirs of power and idealism are 
tapped and their contents made avail- 
able. 

We propose for our readers’ consid- 
eration the proposition that every great 
struggle on the part of nations and 
classes to obtain some coveted gain has 
in essential and practical connection 
great opportunities for the manifesta- 
tion of human service. “My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, saith the Lord; 
neither are my ways your ways.” If 
God answers the prayers of his servants 
—and we know that he does—then in 
this postwar decade there is the per- 
sistent call from our Lord to “overcome 
evil” with good. We have the boldness 
to cite a few particulars as indications 
of the dawn of a notable day of the 
Lord in the annals of humanity. 
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Ideals are clamoring for recognition 
and proclamation, thus _ indicating 
\thought currents in this generation. 
‘Materialized as the products of research 
and experiments are drugs that block 
diseases. Imposed on discoveries al- 
ready made are prospects of finding 
cures for insidious foes of good health. 
We are in receipt of literature dealing 

with medicinal aids to cases such as 
characterize hospitals in our land and 
_ thence to less favored folk. 

In our United Lutheran Church the 
need for the services of women is yield- 
ing responses. The diaconate’s future 
is rich in promises. 

If the church’s members desire to be 
_ up-to-date, they must develop intel- 
ligent interest in the ministry of mercy. 
They will profit and, in our opinion, 
please God by knowing what their doc- 
tors, nurses and deaconesses need to 
provide institutions of healing with a 
reasonably generous equipment for 
their work. Let them fight the super- 
stitions that made people neglect the 
reliable methods and measures to im- 
prove public health, 

One could suggest the unreasonable- 
ness of radio cures, but perhaps those 
whose purchases finance soap operas 
and other doctorless cure-alls have the 
‘sort of ailment that miscellaneous in- 
_dulgence in powders and pills can cure. 
Meantime we listen to the music. 


Meaningless yet offensive 

According to a newspaper story de- 
seriptive of the departure for Europe 
by plane of a prominent and needed 
statesman, an equally important Amer- 
ican friend hoped he would have a 
of a good trip to his destination. We 
suspect that profanity is commonly 
heard in Washington among our great 
nation’s leaders. 
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In our time we have heard a lot of 
bad language—bad meaning profane; 
indeed, at times sharply defiant of the 
second commandment. In some in- 
stances we have the impression that 
people put limitations on their tongues 
thus indicating we assume respect for a 
clergyman’s ears. Such restraint could 
be interpreted as a reflection on the 
ability of ministers to meet speech in 
the rough. This may have the addition 
of a remote sense of religious reference, 
the preacher’s presence being consid- 
ered a call to put on the brakes. 

Most men who have the swearing 
habit insist that the words they use are 
not to be given their literal meanings. 
This explains the surprise of a man 
whose salutation, ‘““Where in the — did 
I see you last?” The accosted individual 
responded, “I do not remember. In 
what part of — have you been lately?” 

It is said truly that not all profane 
language is swearing or _ cursing. 
Strictly speaking, swearing is the resort 
to an oath wherein a penalty is invited 
if promises and obligations are not ful- 
filled. Cursing calls for penalties to fall 
on others than the speaker. But even 
if the words used do not directly in- 
volve deity, the expressions of profanity 
are an offense to listeners. They do 
not make sense, and they place empha- 
sis where none should be needed. By 
analogy with our requirement for clean 
bodies is the regard for clean minds. 

A growing amount of profanity— 
some of it irreverent as well as repul- 
sive—appears in current periodicals. We 
hold editors responsible for such ex- 
hibitions of a literary style spawned in 
barnyards and offered as indicative of 
potent manhood. Such phrases should 
be deleted and decent phrases substi- 


tuted. 
Nathan FP Melhorn 
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De-Mediaevalize 
Sir: 

If our present deaconesses are “mediae- 
val,” therefore out of date, why does the 
demand for them so greatly exceed the 
supply? Why do they enjoy the high re- 
gard and the confidence even of so many 
non-Lutherans? Such a favorable com- 
ment results usually when the Sister’s 
personality reflects her love for Christ, 
quite apart from her professional skills. 

The garb? Why are uniforms worn by 
nurses, policemen, trainmen and others? 
Is it not to designate them to strangers as 
dependable persons in the service of the 
public? So the garb inspires confidence 
in the woman who wears it in the service 
of the Church. 

Why limit deaconesses to the garb only 
when on duty? Most of our Sisters do not 
find the garb burdensome. It is to them 
a real relief not to be bothered by the 
changing styles. 

Celibacy? The deaconess takes no vows 
of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, as does 
the Roman nun. It is presumed at her 
consecration that she will make a life- 
work of the diaconate. Would anyone be 
ordained to the ministry after telling the 
examining committee: “I'll just try it for 
a year or two and see how I like it”? Our 
Sisters are “consecrated” after actual ex- 
perience in the diaconate for about five 
years. 

Marry? Yes, she may; but first must re- 
sign from the Sisterhood. Celibacy of a 
deaconess is only a practical expediency. 
Would it be fair, however, for a young 
woman to enter a Motherhouse as a can- 
didate and get her training without cost 
and then, having enjoyed these advantages, 
leave to marry or to follow a professional 
career? 

Just one great order for all full-time 
women workers of the Church? A sur- 
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prising proposition in our day when spe 
cial schools are found necessary to pre 
pare for special forms of service. Add t 
this the manifold personal ambitions an 
individual interests of so many wome! 
Who would have the courage to try 1 
found such an order? Separate organiza 
tions for salaried women workers of th 
Church, independent of the deaconess Sis 
terhoods, have been urged by me for som 
years. That the Board of Deaconess Wor 
should undertake this, I seriously questio1 

Why has the number of our deaconesse 
remained so low? The chief hindrance he 
not been the garb, the organization, th 
type of service, though these may hav 
caused some gifted young women to sh 
away from deaconess life. 

Today, as in the past, the most seriou 
dangers for the Church, including her min 
istry of mercy, arise not from mystic me 
diaevalism with its emphasis on thing 
spiritual, but arise from material secular 
ism with its desire to find the approv: 
of those outside the Church. 

Ernest F. BACHMANN 


Great Preaching? 
Sir: 

Your reviewer of Dr. Walter A. Maier 
Jesus Christ Our Hope says this volum 
of radio sermons is not “great preaching 

Millions of sincere and intelligent Chris 
tians eagerly tune in on Dr. Maier ever 
Sunday. His sermons exalt Christ as th 
only hope of the world. His powerful voic 
leads many to accept Christ. Surely th 
Lutheran Hour has received the blessin 
of Almighty God, as it has grown to k 
the largest broadcast on earth, employin 
more than 800 stations. All this show 
that Dr. Maier’s preaching is just the op 
posite from what the Rev. Mr. Efird say 
in his review. It is “great preaching.” 

C. Hate Sire 


The Luthera 


MRS. W. S. STEHR, treasurer of First Church, Austin, Texas, holds the basin while General Treas- 
urer Raymond Bohls burns the $3,600 mortgage. Dr. P. E. Suehs, vice-president of the vestry, and 
Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, pastor, look on approvingly. The mortgage is on lots adjacent to the church 
which were purchased for erection of a parish house. The entire amount was paid within the last 
year and $2,000 during recent weeks. Dr. Speaker reports that First Church likes the arrangement 


| of having several women on its vestry. 


Student Work Executive Named 


The Student Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council, Dr. Morris 
Wee, executive secretary, has announced 
the appointment of Miss Ruth Wick of 
Hartford, Conn., as assistant executive 
secretary. She is a member of the Aug- 
ustana Synod, a graduate of Upsala Col- 
lege, received her master’s degree from 
Columbia University and a doctorate of 
philosophy from Wisconsin University, and 
was an instructor in the department of 
‘sociology at Wisconsin. 

The Rev. Oswald Elbert, former pastor 
of St. John Church, Middletown, N. Y., 
has been named secretary in charge of stu- 
|dent work in the eastern United States. 
‘The Rev. Paul Bierstedt, member of the 
| American Lutheran Church and pastor of 
'the church adjacent to the campus of Cap- 
‘ital University, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed secretary for the central area. 
A western secretary has not been named. 

The commission’s staff and members will 
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meet at Minnewaukan Camp in Minnesota, 
Aug. 18-24, for-conference and planning 
for the coming year. At the conference, 
Dr. Wee will be installed officially as sec- 
retary of the commission. Full respon- 
sibility of the commission for Lutheran 
student work for all National Lutheran 
churches became effective July 1. 


Roanoke College Graduates 23 


Twenty-three students, comprising one 
of the smallest classes at Roanoke College 
in recent years, received degrees at the 
104th commencement at Salem, Va., June 
second, 

Thirteen bachelor of arts and 10 bach- 
elor of science degrees were awarded to 
the class which spent its first three col- 
legiate years under wartime conditions. 
John Temple Graves, editor and orator, 
spoke on “Gone with the Bomb.” 

“Victory Alumni Day” was held Satur- 
day, June 1. Class luncheons and alumni 
association meetings were featured. 
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80 Attend Southern Illinois Camp; 
Centralia Host to District Meetings 


By Wii11am SwArsrick 


Camo—Eighty persons atiended the 
newly organized Lutheran camp in Shaw- 
nee National Forest, June 24-30. The camp 
is a revival of Camp Lu-So-Co of the late 

Climax of the week was the mass wor- 
ship service on June 30. Congregations 
from neighboring communities canceled 
their regular services in order to attend 
the outdoor worship service. 

Reverse Crurce, Centralia, the Rev. 
Arthur E. Schmidt pastor, was host to two 

Southern District auxiliary 
meetings during April. Two 
hundred Luther Leaguers at- 
tended a spring rally there, 
April 28. One hundred women 
attended the Missionary So- 
ciety conference, April 24 

The Rev. Marteen Kilver, former chap- 
lain, addressed the Luther Leaguers. Miss 
Emma Johnson, missionary to India, and 
Miss Annie Sanford, retired missionary to 
Indie, were speakers at the women’s meet- 
ing. 

Excery-rwo MeEMprRs were added to 
Faith Church, Si. Louis, during the first 
six months of the Rev. Arthur M. Neu- 
mann’s minisiry there. 


Detroit Church Calls Laughner 


Former senior chaplain of the Persian 
Gulf command, the Rev. J. Howard Laugh- 
ner, has accepied a call to Church of the 
Resurrection, Detroit, Mich. 

During the war Chaplain Laughner 
served for 16 months at Camp Wolters, 
Tex. and for two and one-half years as 
director of chaplains’ activities in the Per- 
sian Gulf theater. He returned to the 
United Siates in the spring of 194 and 
was ordered io Fi. Meade, Md. as post 
chaplain. On Oct. 30, 1945, he was sep- 
arated from the army and assigned to the 
reserves as a colonel 
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Pastor Laughner took graduate work at 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
before he assumed his duties in Detroit. — 


Mortgages Burned in Lawrence 

Final mortgages on the $128,000 church 
building and the $12,000 parsonage of Trin- 
ity Church, Lawrence, Kan., were burned 
recently. Guest preacher was Dr. Charles 
A. Puls, former pastor of the congregation. 

Representatives of community and state 
organizations presenting comments and 
greetings were: Mayor C. B. Russell, the 
Rev. C. Fosberg Hughs of the Lawrence 
Ministerial Alliance, Dean R. A. Schwegler 
of the University of Kansas, and the Rev. 
Milton R. Vogel of the Kansas Council of 
Churches and Religious Education. q 

Dr. Alfred J. Beil, pastor, was in charge 
of the service and the Rev. Harold Hamil- 
ton, assistant pastor, was liturgist. 


Intermediate and Senior Camps 
Planned at Pine Lake, Wisconsin 
By Joun E. Danan 


Two cAMP PERIODS have been arranged 
at Pike Lake, near Amery, Wis., by the 
Lake Camp Board of the Central Confer- 
ence. Intermediate camp, the Rev. Car] 
Fagerlin dean, will run Aug. 4-10. Senior 


camp, the Rev. Theo- 

dore Rees dean, will 
MINNESOTA be Ang: a 
Rev. John E. Dehaan is business manager 
and registrar of the camps. Enrollment at 
each is limited to 65. 

In Montana, the Rev. A. C. Baum- 
gaertner has arranged for a camp period 
at Red Lodge, Aug. 18-24. Sunday school. 
Luther League and Women’s Missionary 
Society conventions will be held here. 

At Green Lake, Wis., Bible camps will 
be held July 29-Aug. 3, and Aug. 4-10. 

A RENOVATION PROGRAM is planned by 
First English Church, Cannon Falls, the 
Rev. Rodney V. Hansen pastor. Seating 
capacity of the nave will be increased by 
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40 and an overflow room will hold an 
additional 40. 
| Nortuwest Synop at the end of May had 
received $27,719.77 for Lutheran World 
Action. The synodical quota for the two- 
year period is $217,274.48. 

THe Rev. CiarencE J. HANsEN is now 


| assisting in the seven non-synodical con- 


gregations near Platteville, Wis. New mis- 
sions have been established at Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., and Deephaven, Minn. Two 


more field missionaries have been pro- 


vided by the Northwest Synod. 

EicHT sENIoRS will graduate at North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 9. The new semester will begin Sept. 
seventeenth. 

Three seminary professors were hon- 
ored, June 21, at Lake of the Isles Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. W. P. Christy 
pastor. Dr. Paul H. Roth has been or- 
dained 40 years, Dr.. Jonas Dressler 30 
years, and the Rev. Arthur C. P. Hays 25 
years. ‘ 

CONVENTION of the Wisconsin - Luther 
League will meet Aug. 28-30. Minnesota 
convention is scheduled for Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcn, Minneapolis, the Rev. 


_ John Rilling pastor, has purchased a house 


and lot adjoining the church to provide 
space for future expansion. Faith Church, 
St. Paul, the Rev. C. L. Grant pastor, is 
acquiring property next to the church. A 
parish education unit will be constructed. 
_ Faith Church, Minneapolis, has had its 
property surveyed. Twelve of its surplus 


lots will be offered for sale. 

Dr. PauL LurHer WEeErTziER has been 
elected president of the Twin City Lu- 
theran Student Foundation for another 
térm. The Foundation recently called the 
Rev. Lael Westberg of Corvallis, Ore., to 
be executive secretary. His office will be 
at the University of Minnesota. The stu- 
dent eommission of the: National Lattheran 
Council has named former Chaplain Wil- 
liam. Larsen as his assistant. Mr. Larsen 
will work particularly with returned vet- 


Jerans on the campuses of the Twin Cities. 


Tue Rev. R. H. G. Wene has accepted a 
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call from the Lutheran Service Foundation. 
His office will be in Youngstown, Ohio. 

REDEEMER CxHuRkcH, Livingston, Mont., the 
Rev. Webster Clement pastor, has paid its 
entire indebtedness. Formal mortgage 
burning and thanksgiving service was held 
June 30. Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president 
of the Synod of the Northwest, preached. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Lindstrom, Minn., cele- 
brated its 45th anniversary June 16. A 
reception was held in honor of Pastor and 
Mrs. Milton Haker, who have served the 
congregation 10 years. 

Tue Rev. Incotr Kinvem, Kildeer, N. D.; 
the Rev. E. M. Bakken, Glenburn; and 
the Rev. Karl Brockhaus, Grand Forks, 
represented the Synod of the Northwest, 
and the Rev. E. H. Fafnis, Glenboro, Mani- 
toba, represented the Icelandic Synod at a 
Rural Life Conference in Bismarck, N. D., 
recently. This conference was promoted 
by the National Lutheran Council Com- 
mission on American Missions. 

State BROTHERHOOD BANQUET was held at 
Redeemer Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
J. Franklin Marlatte pastor, recently. 
Judge Luther Youngdahl, Republican can- 
didate for governor of Minnesota, was 
speaker. Mr. Youngdahl is a member of 
the Augustana Synod. Among other Lu- 
therans seeking office in Minnesota are 
Governor Edward J. Thye and Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, competitors in the race 
for the U. S. Senate. 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Brotherhood: 
Carl Carlson, Redeemer Church, Minne- 
apolis, president; Norman Nelson, Refor- 
mation Church, St. Paul, vice-president; 
Harold Gardner, Wooddale Church, St. 
Louis Park, secretary; Jacob Hatter, Faith 
Church, St. Paul, treasurer. The Rev. John 
Simmons, St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, 
was named pastoral adviser. 

Boy Scout troops have been organized 
under the sponsorship of brotherhoods at 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, and Faith 
Church, Lilac Way, Minneapolis. Another 
is planned by the brotherhood of Wood- 
dale Church, St. Louis Park. 
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Genesee Valley League Meets 
In Pittsford; Henrickson Speaks 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocHesteR—Roy Henrickson of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was speaker at the spring rally 
of the Genesee Valley District Luther 
League. It convened in St. Paul’s Church, 
Pittsford, the Rev. Yost Brandt pastor, 
May 5. 

Officers elected were: Dorothy Boncke, 
Redeemer, president; Harold Sachs, Em- 


manuel, first vice - 
president; Robert 
Rehbach, Resurrec- 
tion, second vice- 
president; Dorothy 
Foreman, Pittsford, 


corresponding secre- 
tary; Dorothy Seidel, Redeemer, recording 
secretary; and Carl Martens, Resurrection, 
treasurer. 

Senior district officers are: Richard 
Schaefer, Redeemer, president; Paul Schae- 
fer, Christ Church, vice-president; and 
Shirley Williams, Redeemer, secretary. 


Mrs. Clifton O. Dasson, president of the Roch- 
ester area of the Women's Missionary Society, 
chats with the Rev. Edward K. Rogers, former 
chaplain and pastor of First Church, Warren, 
Pa. Mr. Rogers was speaker at the annual 
spring inspirational rally held in Grace Church 

Photo courtesy Rochester Times-Union 
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Intermediate officers are: Leone Lusk, 
Redeemer, president; Donald Goodneff, St. 
John’s Church, vice-president; Audrey 
Kay, St. Paul’s Church, secretary; and 
Marilyn Hulbert, Pittsford, treasurer. 

Mrs. Harper Sistey, American Mother 
of 1945, spoke at the meeting of pastors 
and their wives in St. Luke’s Church, the 
Rev. Adam Schreiber pastor, May 20. She 
gave the “inside story” of the selection of 
Mrs. Emma C. Clement of Louisville, Ky., 
as the American Mother of 1946, and paid 
tribute to her and her children. Mrs. Sib- 
ley will address the October convention 
of the ULC Women’s Missionary Society 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Robert W. Stackel, Emmanuel 
Church, and Mrs. Alfred J. Schroder, 
Christ Church, are the newly elected of- 
ficers of the pastors’ wives group. 

Tue Rev. J. CHRIsTIAN KRAHMER, pastor 
of Christ Church, Islip Terrace, celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination, 
June 2. Assisting in the service were his 
two sons: the Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer, 
Grace Church, Forest Hills, and Herbert 
K. Krahmer, musician. 

VETERANS of both World Wars were honor 
guests at the welcome-home banquet in 
Christ Church, the Rev. A. J. Schroder 
pastor. Chief speaker was Dr. William 
Betz. 

NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT of Rochester 
Rotary Club is William H. Stackel, mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the ULC 
and member of Reformation Church. With 
475 members, it is one of the largest clubs 
in the world. 


Stump Discharged from Navy 


The Rev. John P. Stump, US Navy 
chaplain since Apr. 30, 1944, has been dis- 
charged and is assisting Dr. William F. 
Sunday, pastor of Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y. He is studying 
at Union Seminary and Columbia Univer- 
sity for his master of arts degree. Pre- 
viously he served at Messiah Church, 
Philadelphia, and St. James’ Church, Ems- 
worth, Pa. 
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| Use VISUAL AIDS 
| to nurture Faith and Life 
during Parish Education Month 


Here are some slides and slidefilms now 
available which can be used to help you 
attain the goals for Parish Education Month. 


© Church Life Experiences of the Smith Family (with manual) 
—A set of 35 color slides produced by our Parish and 
Church School Board, showing a comprehensive program 


of parish education. 


~~ 


Today's Children—Tomorrow's World (with manual)—A 
set of 24 color slides, also produced by The Parish and 
Church School Board, to show how our church is attempt- 
ing to meet the need for Christian education among the 


children of the various church school groups. 


@ Let The Children Come—A new 35mm slidefilm on child 


VISUAL AIDS evangelism. 
IN THE CHURCH 


® The Visiting Teacher—The technique of teacher visitation, 


A new book by Wil- 


in a new 35mm slidefilm. 
liam K. Rogers and 


] 
; Paul Vieth. $2.00 The Above Available For Rent 


Each set of slides or slidefilms, including 
service and handling. 75 cents 


Order From 
Audio-Visual Aids Department 
_ THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Rev. George F. Schott Preaches 
Lenoir Rhyne Baccalaureate Sermon 


By C. A. PHILuirs 


College, Hickory, was a “young men’s” 
affair. 
of *37, preached the baccalaureate sermon. 
He is pastor of Cal- 
ar cer. The Rev. John 
K. Lasley, class of 
addressed the religious organizations. 
James C. Farthing, class of ’36, spoke to 
Caldwell County and solicitor-elect of the 
16th judicial district of North Carolina. 
intendent of Concord Public Schools, ad- 
dressed the graduating class at the final 


THE 1946 coMMENCEMENT at Lenoir Rhyne 

The Rev. George Frederick Schott, class 

vary Church, Spen- 

*35, pastor of St. John’s Church, Statesville, 

the alumni association. He is solicitor of 

R. Brown McAllister, class of *30, super- 
exercises, June 3. 


When on vacation in the Catskills 
worship in Kingston, the gateway 
city of the Catskills. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 


THE REDEEMER 
Wurts and Rogers Streets 
(On main highway 9-W) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AT 9:30 A. M. 
THE SERVICE AT 10:45 A. M. 
Russell S. Gaenzle, Pastor 


When in 


MILWAUBEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


z 1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Peas: REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


Sixty-one students received the bach- 
elor degree and 61 were awarded cer- 
tificates by the commercial department. 
Miss Pauline Blankenship, Taylorsville, 
was valedictorian. Mrs. Catherine Beam 
Bowles, Hickory, was salutatorian. 

Total enrollment for the year 1945-46 
was 614. Of this number 119 were vet- 
erans, 

Dr. P. E. Monroe, president, announced 
that the college has awarded a total of 
1,777 bachelor degrees and 868 commercial 
certificates. 

Over $9,000 was collected in the Mother’s 
Day offering at Faith congregation, the 
Rev. C. N. Yount pastor. The money will 
be applied to a new church building. 

Cuimes were dedicated recently in St. 
John’s Church, Cherryville, the Rev. W. G. 
Cobb pastor. The set was given by the 
congregation as a memorial to men and 
women in the armed forces. 

NEW PARSONAGE at Concordia Church, 
Landis, the Rev. H. G. Fisher pastor, is 
debt free. Members and friends of the con- 
gregation contributed much of the labor 
and material. 


Fry and Stoughton Address 
Thousand in Canada Synod 


By Norman BERNER 


ABOUT A THOUSAND MEMBERS of the Can- 
ada Synod heard Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president, and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
stewardship secretary of the ULC, during 
the officials’ post-Easter tour through five 
conferences. 

LuTHERAN Wortp AcTION rallies in Strat- 
ford, Hanover and Pembroke were ad- 

dressed by Dr. Edwin 
ONT ARIO Moll of Madison, Wis. He 

also spoke at the conven- 
tion of the Eastern Conference. 

More than 20 congregations in the Can- 
ada Synod have overpaid their two-year 
Lutheran World Action quotas. The synod 
has reached half of its minimum objective 


‘of $100,000. 
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Epcewoop Park is booked for the season, 
ccording to Ernest Berner, camp man- 
ger. Lutheran Boys, under the direction 
of Fred Hiller, will be on the grounds, July 
14-28. Lutheran Girls, under Miss Lois 
Pelz, will follow them July 28-Aug. 11. 

Director and dean of the Lutheran Lead- 
‘ership Training Camp, Aug. 11-18, will be 
Dr. H. T. Lehmann, Waterloo Seminary. 
Associated with him will be Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, New York City, and Dr. U.S. 
Leupold, Waterloo College. Mrs. Corinne 
‘Machetzki, returned missionary, will be 
present at all three camps. 

“Open House” will be held at Edgewood 
on June 22. Annual camp rally is sched- 
uled for July 28. 

St. Jonn’s CuHurcH, Aylmer, was for- 
mally organized May 2, with a member- 
ship of 89 adults and 59 children. During 
the past few years this group of persons 
was served by Dr. J. H. Reble, president 
of Canada Synod. A parsonage has been 
purchased and regular services are con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Mangelsen. 

REDEEMER CHuRcH, Toronto, has called 
the Rev. Henry W. Opperman of the Cali- 
fornia Synod. Pastor Opperman was re- 
‘cently discharged as a chaplain in the 
American air force. At the present time 
this mission is served by Student Jack 
Zimmerman. 
¢ Stupents Eric and John Reble have been 
engaged by the Board of American Mis- 
sions to survey fields in Kingston, Bell- 
ville, Trenton, Peterborough and Fort 
Erie. 

THE Rev. Norman Berner, pastor of St. 
Lawrence parish, resigned on June 30 to 
join the editorial staff of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, Philadelphia. A 
call has been extended to Major F. L. 
Howald to succeed him. Major Howald 
was the first Canadian Lutheran chaplain 
in World War II. After spending three 
years overseas he returned to Camp 
Borden. There he is senior Protestant 
chaplain. 

Tue Rev. Luoyp ScHaus has been given 
\four months’ leave of absence by St. Peter’s 
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Church, Ottawa, so that he can give full 
time to directing Canadian Lutheran World 
Relief. Student Harold Brose is supplying 
in his absence. 

St. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Welland, has 
joined the debt-free list. On June 9, the 
Rev. C. R. Cronmiller and members of the 
council participated in a service of thanks- 
giving. Paraments, an altar and Common 
Service Books were dedicated at the same 
service. 


Alleghany Conference Women Hold 


21st Convention in First Church 
By Ra.teo W. Birk 


Auttoona—Twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Alleghany Conference Group B 
Women’s Missionary Society was held in 
First Church, Altoona, the Rev. L. H. 
Rhoads pastor, June 5. Speakers were 
Miss Ruth Juram, former promotional 
secretary of the ULC Women’s Missionary 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl II. Bartsch, D.D. 
Assistant—Rev. Raymond Johnson 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF SERVICES DURING JUNE, JULY 
AND AUGUST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A.M. 
Church School 9:00 A.M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 9:00 A.M. 
First Wednesday, 8:00 P.M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 


1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 


Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
9:30 A.M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A.M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
( Wed.) 8:00 P.M. 


Society, who recently became Mrs. G. 
Morris Smith, and Mrs. Luther Slifer, mis- 
sionary on furlough from British Guiana. 
Officers for the coming year will be: 
Mrs. Jacob Georg, 

PENNSYLVANIA os preee- 


secretary; 
Mrs. Norman Gosnell, Altoona, assistant 


promotional secretary; and Miss Mary 
Ellen Smucker, Friedens, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Miss Exganor Sretzner, Parish and 
Church School Board associate secretary, 
visited Alleghany Conference recently. She 
conducted meetings in the interest of the 
Children of the Church program. 

Ow Memorrat Day the new carillon in 
the tower of St. Luke’s Church, Roaring 
Spring, was dedicated to the memory of 
men who died in World War IL The Rev. 


ew York City 


Visitors always welcome at 


THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

BROADWAY AND 92RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 

HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


Come to 
ATLANTIC CITY 


For Your Post-war Vacation 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


Gowrs for Pulpit and Choir 
Pa Supertrontals, ss and lectern eee heme 
logue oo request. 


J. M. | HALL, INC. 


Office and TEE de 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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O. E. Feeman, pastor, was in charge « 
the service. The Rev. Russell Shillin 
returned chaplain, delivered the dedicz 
tory sermon. 

Dr. Kline Schmidt, New York Cit 
played a concert before the service. Tt 
carillon was installed at a cost of appro» 
imately $4,000. It is a faithful replica « 
the carillon in the Bok tower in Florida. 

JOHNSTOWN CHAPTER of Friends of Ge 
tysburg Seminary was reorganized at Hol 
day House, Westmont, May 27. Office: 
elected were: the Rev. Robert G. Sande 
Geistown, president; E. D. Blough, John: 
town, vice-president; and Mrs. Jok 
Seibert, Johnstown, secretary-treasure 
Mrs. Frank Zeigler, Windber, and the Re 
George Melhorn, Johnstown, were adde 
to the executive committee. 

A “Bump Your Sunpay ScHooi” 
paign was conducted recently by the Bla 
County Sunday School Association, tt 
Rev. L. J. Karshner president. Luther 
schools reporting gains were: William: 
burg, 22 per cent; Grace, Altoona, 19 p 
cent; Newry, 13 per cent; Hollidaysbur 
11 per cent; Martinsburg, 11 per cen 
Claysburg, 10 per cent. 

Eenest F. WALKER of Westmont, Cambr 
county attorney, is new president of tI 
General Alumni Association of Susqu 
hanna University. He succeeds the Re 
W. A. Janson of York, Pa. 

Tue Rev. H. K. Hiner, discharged chay 
lain, has returned to Zion Church, Meyer. 
dale. While in the army, Chaplain Hiln 
traveled over 25,000 miles in his “chap 
on wheels.” He has accepted the commi 
sion of major in the reserve officers’ cory 

Herre AND THERE: The Rev. Luke | 
Rhoads, pastor of First Church, Altoor 
recently was re-elected president of 1 
Altoona Council of Social Agencies. TI 
Rev. William G. Rappold has assumed f 
duties at Geeseytown Church, Blz 
County. He succeeds Dr. G. R. Heim. TI 
Rev. Charles E. Held has resigned 1 
Woodbury Charge in order to accept 
call to the Mt. Joy Parish, West Pennsy 
vania Conference. Pastor Held began | 
work in Adams County June 16. 
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Pittsburgh Synod to be Host 
To ULC Auxiliary Conventions 
By Grorce E. Livre 


PrrrspurcH—Pitisburgh Synod will be 
host this year to all three conventions of 
“major ULC auxiliaries — Brotherhood, 
i only Missionary Society and Luther 


bow ee a des ell Ivins ‘the Broth 
erhood Convention to Erie, Oct. 2-4 Open- 
ing service will be in St. John’s Church. 

Meanwhile, the Women’s Missionary 

Convention will 

PENNSYLVANIA. #& alsce st First 

urch, Pitts- 

burgh, Oct. 3-7. The ies just ahead 

is that of the Luther League of America, 
July 11-15, in Pittsburgh. 

University oF PirrssurcH at its June 
commencement conferred a doctor of 
philosophy degree upon the Rev. R. H. 
Thurau, pastor of St. Mark’s, Jeanette. His 
thesis is “A Study of the Lutheran Sun- 
day School in America to 1865." It will 
be published. 

Only three years ago he finished his 
studies at Mt. Airy Seminary. At that 
time he also received the master of arts 
degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

His parish has given him a doctor's gown. 
He also received a doctor’s hood and a 
bronze name plate for the parsonage. 

During his three-year pastorate, St. 
) Mark’s has grown from 326 confirmed 
members to 414. Under his leadership the 
parish purchased a parsonage for $8,500, 
paid this in one year, and has gathered 
$5,000 for expansion purposes. The con- 
gregation also paid its full apportionment. 

Tribute was given the work of President 
W. F. Zimmerman at a Thiel Dinner on 
May 21 at Rochester, Pa. in connection 
with the synod convention. One of the 
Thiel professors, Dr. R. H. Johnson, is 
newly elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod Brotherhood. Campus facilities will 
be used for the synod Summer Assembly 
to be held in July. 
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Two Pastors in Erie were selected by 
their respective alma maters to preach 
baccalaureate sermons this spring. Dr. 
S. S. Schweikert spoke at Thiel and Dr. 
E. M. Gearhart at Susquehanna. Dr. Gear- 
hart graduated from Susquehanna Semi- 
nary 40 years ago. 

Tue Rey. A. H. BLanxk was recenily hon- 
ored by Si. Paul’s, Farrell, on the occa- 
sion of the 25th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. This church has received a set of 
three-candle candelabra from the Ladies’ 
Aid. 

BLACKENED RUINS are all that remained 
after a fire compleiely destroyed the 
church building of Grace, Farrell, the 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 


Christ Lutheran Church 


Center at Ann Street 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


The Chief Service —. 11 A. M. 


M. Luther Sievert, Pastor 


Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary 


gq The Sith nae ee Year begins Sept. 17. 
Accredited theological training for college 
precetys. Write at catalog, application 


Pastors: See ee 

the Graduate School. First July 22 

to Aug.°9. Second term, Pegs 12 to 30. 

S.T.M. credit. Low cost. 

q Ex-Chaplaims: Special S.T.M. curriculum. 
Begin as aig July 22. Costs paid by 
Veterans” A Approved by Board of 
Education. 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies - Ete. 
Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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Rev. C. W. Schirmer pastor. All equip- 
ment was lost. The congregation had just 
completed improvements on the building 
at a cost of $8,000, and were planning a 
rededication in June. Three days after 
the fire members voted to rebuild. They 
have engaged an architect and canvassed 
the membership for pledges. Insurance was 
only to the extent of the congregation’s 
loan from the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

Or THE 23 pastors of this synod who 
served as chaplains in the armed forces, 
all except three have taken up new duties. 
Three other returned chaplains have ac- 
cepted appointments to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. They are the Rev. F. C. 
Frommhagen, the Rev. J. O. Woods, and 
the Rev. J. R. Beamer. The Rev. L. L. 


PRAYERS 


By L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D. 
24th Printing 


Boards. 16 mo. Price. 35 cents a copy; in 


lots of 3 copies. $1.00, postpaid. 


A choice collection of brief original pray- 
ers of particular interest to adults. A total 
of 120 half-minute prayers are grouped 
under fourteen general subjects. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303'/. E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


Kuhns has re-enlisted in the army un 
July 1947. The Rev. J. P. Stump is nc 
located in New York City, where he 
pursuing postgraduate studies and servi 
as assistant to Dr. W. F. Sunday, Go 
Shepherd Church, Brooklyn. The Re 
F. R. Miller has accepted a call to the O. 
Grove congregations, south of Zelienop 

The Rev. F. W. Hofmann, who was wi 
the Anti-Saloon League in Pittsburgh, h 
become pastor of St. Paul’s, Pitcairn. T 
new pastor of the Worthington Paris 
near Kittanning, is the Rev. A. W. Smi 

Mr. Zion Cuurcu, East End (Pittsburgt 
is debt-free for the first time in 27 yea 
A mortgage-burning service was co 
ducted May 12 by R. C. Richter, past 
The sermon was preached by Dr. J. 
Myers who was pastor from 1935 to 19: 
Taking part in the ceremony was Mrs. 
Park Davis, wife of the late surgeon whe 
gift had made this service possible. 

Sr. Matruew’s, Crafton, the Rev. A. 
Teichart pastor, paid for their new chur 
in five years. A final step in this achiev 
ment was a $1,700 Easter offering. 

A pulpit Bible from Mrs. Rosa Dittm 
and shrubbery from the E. J. Cox fam 
in memory of their son killed at Okina’ 
were presented recently. Mr. and M 
H. M. Wassum have ordered a cler 
prayer bench for the chancel. It will 
given “in grateful recognition of the 1 
turn of our four sons from military serv: 
in World War II.” They have also order 
a Geneva gown as a gift to the pastor. 

Girts provided for the altar of Chr 
Church, Charleroi, the Rev. M. A. Ru 
pastor, were dedicated this spring. Th 
were brass vases from the junior chu1 
and a pair of seven-branch candelab 
The latter was presented in memory 
Albert L. Heupel by his daughter. A f 
weeks previously an honor roll was de 
icated, the gift of a family that had 1 
two sons in the war. It contained 
names, six with gold stars. 

A set of carillonic bells was dedica‘ 
shortly before Easter at St. J ames’, En 
worth, the Rev. B. F. Wise pastor. Tt 
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were gifts from R. A. Otto, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Fred Burkert, and other individuals and 
groups in the congregation. At Calvary 
‘Church, Wilkinsburg, Dr. A. E. Steinfurth 
(pastor, 102 new members have been re- 
ceived in one year. 

First Cuurcu, New Kensington, the Rev. 
G. J. Baisler pastor, has exceeded its $2,180 
Lutheran World Action quota. An am- 
plifying and hearing aid system was re- 
cently installed in the church at a cost of 
$825. Forty adults were received into 
membership Palm Sunday, a class of 18 
boys and girls on Pentecost. The Com- 
mittee on Evangelism enlisted 25 more 
adults on June 23. 

THIRTEEN stained glass windows were 
dedicated at St. Stephen’s, Erie, on 
Mother’s Day. The largest is a picture of 
“Christ Knocking on the Door.” It was 
presented by members in memory of five 
killed in World War II and in tribute to 
| 131 men and women of the church who 
served their country. The other 12 win- 
dows are memorials from families and or- 
ganizations. The pastor is Dr. A. U. 
Gesler. 

Wuen the Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Hayner 
go to British Guiana the congregation they 
served until recently will support them 
to the extent of $1,200 per year for four 
years. This church, near Zelienople, is an 
independent congregation known as “St. 
John’s Evangelical Protestant.” It recently 
| voted to support the synod’s benevolent 


; program, 


} 


CONGREGATIONS of Youngstown parish, 
the Rev. W. F. Adolphsen pastor, have re- 
ceived a number of gifts. At Bethel there 
are new brass altar vases and new para- 
ments. St. James’ Church has a new 
missal stand presented in memory of Mrs. 
D. C. Shirey. 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY of the ordination 
of Dr. Joshua H. Miller was celebrated 
recently by St. John’s Church, New Castle, 
the Rev. A. E. Simon pastor. Dr. Miller 
was the congregation’s first pastor. 


Anniversaries Feature Activity 
In Pocono Territory Churches 


By P. N. WoxLsENn 


Stroupspurc—St. John’s Church has in- 
stituted a full year’s program to celebrate 
its 80th anniversary. The program includes 
personal evangelism, renovations to the 
church, edifice and the gathering of a 
$50,000 fund for erection of an educational 
building and community center. 

The interior of the church was renovated 
and new appointments installed at a cost 

of $10,000. These 
PENNSYLVANIA were dedicated 

May 26 when an- 
nouncement was made that all improve- 
ments had been paid in full without a 
campaign. Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached 
the dedicatory sermon and the Rev. War- 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education Heeeekeurnthécas (Church 
The insecurities of the teen age Demand { 


The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


maintain preparatory schools 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
OFFERS THE LAST TWO -YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 
COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech. pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
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ren C. Heinly, president of the Allentown 
Conference, was the guest speaker at ves- 
pers. 

A fellowship night was conducted May 
27 when two spiritual sons of the congre- 
gation, Pastors Charles E. Brodell of 
Scranton, and Asa S. Wohlsen of Potts- 
town, spoke. In the fall the congregation 
will begin a campaign to raise funds for 
the new building. One-fourth of the sum 
is already on hand. 

The 33rd anniversary of the ordination 
of Dr. P. N. Wohlsen pastor, was cele- 
brated in St. John’s, May 19. A. F. Everitt, 
vice-president, in behalf of the congrega- 
tion, presented Dr. Wohlsen a U. S. treas- 
ury bond. Various organizations presented 
Pastor and Mrs. Wohlsen with gifts. Nine- 
teen of his 33 years have been spent as 
pastor of St. John’s. At the evening service 
the Rev. Elwood Schwenk, chaplain in the 


ROANOKE COLLEGE---— 
in Virginia— 


Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Salem, Virginia 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


U. S. Army, spoke. The service was con- 
ducted by two sons of St. John’s congre- 
gation who are now preparing for the 
Christian ministry. 

Grace CuurcH, East Stroudsburg, cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary during May. 
The indebtedness which has burdened the 
congregation of 1,000 members for the past 
15 years has been reduced to $8,000. The 
Rev. J. S. Kistler is pastor. 

ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY is being cele- 
brated in the Pocono area. This year St. 
John’s, Bartonsville, completed 100 years 
of service for Christ. Special services 
marked the centennial. A new oil heating 
system as well as a new organ were in- 
stalled and paid in full at the time of their 
installation. The Rev. Norman B. Kellow 
is pastor. 

Since the beginning of this year, the Rev. 
William F. Wunder has received more 
than 60 new members into the Tanners- 
ville parish. 

Most of the congregations in the Pocono 
area are sponsoring vacation Bible schools. 
Lutheran congregations are co-operating 
in community Bible schools in Strouds- 
burg, East Stroudsburg and Tannersville. 
Pastors of the congregations in Strouds- 
burg have petitioned the local board of 
education for released time religious edu- 
cation during the coming school year. 
Plans call for the establishment of courses 
which will provide credit for the scholars 
in the public school system. Only qual- 
ified teachers are to be engaged in this 
work. 

IMPROVEMENTS have been made at Camp 
Miller for boys and Camp Hagan for girls 
along the Delaware River near Shawnee. 
These camps are conducted by the board 
of education of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. It is hoped that within a year 
a newly acquired property in the same 


vicinity will be equipped to conduct a 


summer camp for church workers. The 
two camps have received more than 1,500 
applicants, but will be able to accommodate 


only 900 boys and girls. William Hillegas 


is general manager of the camps. 


The Lutheran 


Kirsch-Arnold Nuptials 


Dr. and Mrs. Paul Andrew Kirsch of 
| Lynbrook, L. I, have announced the mar- 

| riage of their daughter, Miss Geraldine 
Audrey Kirsch, to Mr. Robert Henry 
| Arnold, student at the Philadelphia Semi- 
| nary. He is a son of Mrs. Martin Arnold 
and the late Mr. Arnold, of Lynbrook. 
| The nuptial communion service was held 
) June 22 at St. John’s Church, Lynbrook. 
|The ceremony was performed by the 
| bride’s father, who is assistant executive 
secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. The Rev. Paul John Kirsch, brother 
of the bride, and the Rev. Christian S. 
Kirkegaard, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
assisted in the ceremony. 


DECEASED 


J. Milton Deck 


J. Milton Deck, prominent in lay circles 
of the Lutheran Church, died July 3 in 
General Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Aged 
61 years, he was born in the parsonage of 
St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, where 
his father, the Rev. J. P. Deck, was pastor. 
. Mr. Deck formerly was president of the 

ULC Brotherhood, the Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods, the Lutheran Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Association 
of Philadelphia, the Lutheran Social Union 
of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Dis- 
| trict Luther League. For 25 years he was 
)a director of the Inner Mission Society of 
| Philadelphia, serving for 15 years as its 
‘treasurer. On a number of occasions he 
was a delegate to the ULC conventions. 
He served on the executive board of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and at the 
recent meeting of synod was named dele- 
gate to the ULC convention. 

At the age of 19, Mr. Deck became su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school of Trin- 
ity Church. He served a total of 35 years 
as superintendent of Trinity, Prince of 
Peace, and St. John’s church schools. 

Mr. Deck followed the profession of 
public accountant. He was a graduate of 
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Philadelphia Central High School and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Surviving are his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Helen, at home. Interment was made 
July 9 in Arlington Cemetery, following 
services in St. Stephen’s Church. Dr. M. J. 
Bieber, pastor, officiated. Dr. T. K. Finck 
delivered the sermon. 


ULC Calendar 
JULY 


22-24, West Virginia Synod, Parkersburg 
23-25. Mississippi Synod, Trinity Church, 
Jackson. 8 P. M. 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 


_Fourth edition now on sale. All Tested Re- 
cipes. Price 40 cents—Three for $1.00. Ladies’ 
Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna 
Avenue, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


WANTED 


Pastor and family need home or large apart- 
ment to rent in Philadelphia or vicinity. Com- 
municate with Reginald W. Deitz, the Parish 
and Church School Board, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, or calL PEnnypacker 5-2321. 


WANTED 


_ Young United Lutheran pastor, wife and small 
infant are in need of house or apartment in or 
near Philadelphia. Please contact Rev. M. F. 
Otterbein, Parish and Church School Board, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ORGANIST AVAILABLE 


Church organist with experience in English 
and German services, and also in leading choir. 
Available for work in Philadelphia area. Ad- 
dress The Lutheran—K. S., 13th and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


_ Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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In CONCLUSION ........ 


Some of us wish Martin Luther might 
have been a U. S. Senator in recent 
weeks. He would have been a leader in 
trying to save OPA. This is what he 
wrote in 1524*: 


The merchants have among them- 
selves one common rule, which is 
their chief maxim and the basis of 
all their sharp practices. They say: 
“I may sell my goods as dear as I 
can.” This they think their right. Lo, 
that is giving place to avarice and 
opening every door and window to 
hell. What does it mean? Only this: 
“T care nothing about my neighbor; 
so long as I have my profit and sat- 
isfy my greed, what affair is it of 
mine if it does my ‘neighbor ten in- 
juries at once?” 

The rule ought to be... “I may 
sell my wares as dear as I ought, or 
as is right and proper.” For your 
selling ought not to be a work that is 
entirely within your own power and 
will, without law or limit, as though 
you were a god and beholden to no 
one; but because this selling of yours 
is a work that you perform toward 
your neighbor, it must be so gov- 
erned by law and conscience, that 
you do it without harm and injury 
to your neighbor, and that you be 
much more concerned to do him no 
injury than to make large profits. . . . 

The best and safest way would be 
for the temporal authorities to ap- 
point over this matter wise and hon- 
est men who would appraise the cost 
of all sorts of wares and fix accord- 
ingly the outside price at which the 
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and Usury,” Works of Martin 
phia Edition, Vol. IV, pp. 14-16. 


merchant would get his due and have. 
an honest living. 


ALTHOUGH LUTHER favored price con- 
trol, he knew that in 1524 there was no 
possibility of establishing it. He advised 
Christians to work out a sort of cost- 
plus system for their self-control. That 
was in a day when most merchants 
owned and operated their own busi- 
nesses. 

At least we have Luther’s assurance 
that economic problems are of intense 
concern to the Christian conscience. 
We can go as far back as the prophet 
Amos for such assurance, if we need it 
—and some of us do. 

Life in a complex society is a severe 
struggle. Labor was the winner in the 
rounds fought early this year, but the 
other side came out on top in the OPA 
battle. That indicates another series of 
strikes, more production problems, and 
rising prices. There are people who 
suffer greatly as a result, their chances 
for quiet and useful living seriously 
damaged. 

The church might be the reconciling, 
redemptive instrument. The Gospel is 
capable of guiding and directing men in 
every situation of life. Here is a frontier 
much in need of exploration. 


Muc# 1s samp from Christian pulpits 
about doing the Father’s will. That’s 
mote practical business than many of 
us realize. Tempering the harsh com- 
petitive spirit, and standing for the 
weak and oppressed are a major part 
of our task. It is time for us to take 
our task more seriously. We can’t afford 


to fail. 
Lion Keaff 
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READ and RELAX this summer 


ENJOY BEST-SELLING CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
FICTION — BIOGRAPHY — HISTORY 


A New Religious Novel by Mildred Lee 


The INVISIBLE SUN 


The story of a blind man who taught others to 
RN alae: Price, $2.50 


Powerful story of John Paul Gregory, a young preacher 
whose biggest fight is against small town apathy toward 
change and action. Daughter of a Baptist minister, Miss Lee 
is well known author of short stories for national magazines. 


CONRAD WEISER—Wallace $5.00 


First full Biography of this outstanding Lutheran layman and father-in- 
law of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. This book gives a first hand picture 
of Indian civilization and colonial life. Written in vigorous, entertaining 
style. 


THE RIVER JORDAN—Glueck $3.50 


An illustrated account of earth’s most storied river. Over 100 beautiful 
full page photographs. A veritable treasure for those who love the B ble 
and the Holy Land. 


THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH—Lewis $3.00 


i Filled with suspense and fascinating adventure in Lewis’ usual masterful 
| satirical style. Book relates, in Lewis’ ringing symbolism, how the struggie 
| between good and evil can be enacted in the midst of an ordinary college 
community. 


» 
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ROEDER 


A New History of Christian Hymnody 


To THEE WE SING 


a by Catherine Herzel and Frank B. Herzel 


Stories of favorite hymns and hymn writers are presented in 
a_setting of exciting, refreshing narrative. TO THEE WE 
SING is written in readable style for singing Christians of 


all ages. e 
| Price, $2.00 
ORDER NOW THROUGH 


. THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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| 860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
} Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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@ Your reeponsibility. as head of your family, doesn’t end 
with keeping your family secure and comfortable now. 
It ic up to you to make sure that your loved ones will be 
provided for in the future, no matter what may happen 
to you. Lutheran Brotherhood will guarantee this protec- 
tion... guarantee comfort and security for your family 
in the years to come. Your friendly Lutheran Brother- 
hood representative will be glad to help you arrange an 
insurance program that will fit your family needs and 
your budget. Call him today. 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


604 Secanc Avenus So Herman L. Exern, President Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


